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us of the studies in which 

they are particularly inter- 
ested, we shall be very glad 
to keep them informed of any 
, new books that we may publish 
in those branches. 


AMERICAN 
Book Company 


NEWEST SCHOOL BOOKS 


Catalogues, price lists, circu- 
lars, and bulletin of new books 
sent free to any address on 
request. We cordially invite 
correspondence on all matters 
relating to the selection and 
supply of school books. 


AMERICAN 
| Vertical Writing Blanks 
Per Dozen ... 


| ‘Threenumbers. Can be used with aay system 
| of vertical penmanship. 


= 


| 


of Industrial, 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM 
Free-hand 
Mechanical Drawing — Revised. 


| Books 1, 2, 3, per doz., $1.20. Books 4, 5, per doz., 


$1.75. Books 6, 7, 8, per doz., $2.00. 
Simple, practical, inexpensive. ‘The indus- 


trial idea pervades the whole system. 


OUR LITTLE BOOK 
for Little Folks. 


| Illuminated Cover. Profuse artistic il- 
| lustration in color and in black 

| and white . oe 30) 
| The most attractive book of its kind ever 
| published, 


DANA’S 
Plants and Their Children , .65 

Describes wonders of plant life so charm- 
ingly, and illustrates them so beautifully that 
children, interested at once,are introduced al- 
most unconsciously to Botany study. 


Stories Cor Children sees cces 25 | EC L ECT | C Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans (Edward Eggleston)... .40 
| Fairy Stories and Fables (James Baldwin)..............00seeeeeeeeeecees BD Stories of American Life and Adventure (Edward Eggleston)........... 50 
| ea Ings | Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors (M. A. B. Kelly).... 50 | 
KOOPTIAN’S | WOODWARD’S ECLECTIC CASTEGNIER’S HANDBOOK 


Mastery of Books. . . . .90 

Tells why people should read, how much they 
should read, what they should read, and how 
they should read. A suggestive and helpful 


book for all readers, young and old. 


| 


| 
Racine’s Iphigenie. . . . 60 | 


First annotated American edition. Carefully 


| edited texts with notes; complete critical ap- | 

paratus; appendix treating peculiarities in | 
the special use of words by Racine. | 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. If you are looking for the best text-books in any branch or grade of | 
We publish the leading text-books of America. 


school study, correspond with us. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City; also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 


of Greek and Roman History. .50 


A convenient reference book for teachers 


English Classics. 


| LATEST ADDITIONS: 


= and readers of history. Students preparing 

for college examinations will find 1t of great 
Macaulay’s Lifeof Johnson... ... 20 assistance. 


Best books, greatest variety, lowest prices. | 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY. 


By J. L. Montcomery, 


Instructor in Book-keeping in the Columbia Grammar School, New York City. 


This book is intended to supply the wants of high schools and academies, and the upper classes 
It is worthy of attention because of its careful grading, its avoidance of all 
unessential forms, its completeness in practical exercises, its typographical beauty, and its admi- 
The publishers will be glad to correspond with teachers. 


of grammar schools. 


rable arrangement of matter. 


MAYNARD, 


MERRILL, 


& CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


H. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW ERA IN COPY- BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s New System Sheldon’s New System 


VERTICAL WRITING, STANDARD WRITING, 


IN IN 
Ten Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual.| Twelve Numbers, with Chart and Teachers’ Manual, 


The style of writing in these books is round, full, This new system is a presentation of the methods em- 
and plain, and the form approximates Roman type] ployed by expert penmen in our best business colleges, 
and is as easy in construction as it is possible to] Its special features are movement practice combined with 
make script letters. These books will appeal to the] form lessons; easy, graceful, and legible seript; the 
teacher of practical business writing on account of | teaching of the front position. Combined arm and finger 
the prominence given to movement exercises and | movement is used in the Elementary Course, leading to 
movement drills, the muscular movement in the Grammar Course, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, A. M. EDWARDS, N. E. Agent, 


New York and Chicago. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


" ‘THE best way to find out what a book is, is to teach from it; and having done so, I have nothing 
but praise for “ Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics.” 

simple and interesting, the definitions plain, and the book is, I think, just what is neede 

ary work in our schools.” --- From Mr. E. 8. THAYER, Principal of Davis School, Fall River, Mass. 


THIOMPSON, 


The price is 60 cents. A Sample Copy will be 


mailed for examination for 3O cents. 


The experiments are 
for element- 


BROWN & CO., Boston, Chicago. 


THEORY OF 

| }* JOSEPH S. AMES, of Johns Hopkins University, has recently made 
a valuable contribution to the study of science in “ Theory of Physics,” |. 4 NEW AND REVISED edition of Smith’s 

just published. This book is the result of the author's work in the class-room 
for some years, and is written to give a concise statement of the experimental 
facts on which the science of Physics is based, with the accepted theories 
which correlate or “explain” them. 
is the theory of the experiments of Physics and their “explanation” in terms 
of more fundamental ideas and principles. 
have had no previous training in this subject, or, at the most, only an elemen- 
The book, then, is adapted to junior classes in colleges or 


tary course. 
technical schools. 


Professor RowLanp Watts, of Western Maryland College, says of it: 


like Dr. Ames — clear, concise, and modern.” 


THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics and Sub-Director of the 
Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. 


Pp. 513. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHYSICS. 


The central thought of this work 


It is designed for students who 


Cloth, $1.60. 


History of Greece 


” 


‘Smaller Greece”’ is soon to be published. 


Dr. Smith’s excellent little manual has been re- 
written and revised fully, without changing the 
plan of the original work. Especial effort has 
been made to correct the inaccuracies of the old 
edition and to supply noteworthy omissions. The 
book has been set up in a larger type than the 
old edition, and will appear with new illustrations 
and a new binding. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Wil- 
liam Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. New Edition. Revised 
by Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Greek in 
Yale University. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. 


— READY IMMEDIATELY. — 


“T think the book is 


5. 
and 
tock- 
If teachers will kindly | 
| 
| | | 
| 
ce! 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Incorporated 1851. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


Assets to Jan. 1, 1897, . . 
Liabilities, 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, 


. . . $18,546,959.96 


$1,341,663.64 


Since its organization the Company has paid to Policyholders: 


In Death Claims, .. . . $15,116,723.77 
Matured Endowments, . 2.57 8.826.00 
Mividends, . « « « « 7A174,.696.98 


Definite paid up and cash surrender values endorsed on all policies. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
™ Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


5628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement contaming 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Monthly Reports 
are a nuisance, 


but if you have to make them, why not 
make them right, and 80 as to give the 
maximum amount of information to the 
parent at a minimum expenditure of 
time and trouble on your part ? 


The Hammond Records 


are graphic, complete, simple, cheap, 
labor- saving, comprehensible, unim- 
unalterahle, and all right. 
hat else do you want ? 
Send for my pamphlet,— 


* Details Without Detail.” 


It costs you nothing, and you can learn 
a lot from it, It's a whole county in- 
stitute boiled down. A sample Report 
Card sent free also. It will pay you to 
investigate this. 


T. M. HAMMOND, 
4943 St. Lawrence Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


For the Welfare of Teachers. 


deen devoted a quarter of a century to 
the welfare of children in the schoolroom, I 
am now in a position to work for the benefit of 
Public School Teachers especially. I submit for 
your consideration several propositions : — 


First: The teacher's is a short anda busy 
one. 

Second : His pay is meagre, averaging throughout 
the United States, for women about $5.00 a week, and 
for men about $6.00. 

Third; If by chance —and the chances are not in- 
frequent — he loses his place, he will have hard work 
to get another. 

Fourth: The Old Glory Mining and Smelting Co., 
95 Milk Street, Rooms 64 and 65, for which lam an 
agent, is managed by a Board of Boston men of un- 
questioned integrity and business ability. It con- 
trols six developed mines, believed by mining experts 
to be among the richest in the world. It has large 
quantities of ore ready for the mills. It is a co-oper- 
ative mining company, there being no stock for pro- 
moters, but all held for the benefit of the treasury, 
and will pay a dividend in May. “ 

Think it over, and see if you know of any better 
place to invest a few dollars, or if you can better pro- 
vide for a ‘rainy day.’’ Write for more particu- 
lars; or, what is better, come and see me. 

Yours for the teachers, 
PHILANDER A, GAY, 
“The Milton Schoolmaster.” 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes Of LAWTON & CO.’'S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to od 
AIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,... 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F, H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


N3d UV 
\ SALOTWO O 


NIGHT H TRAINS 
EN-ROUTE, oat 10 


DAILY 
LORID 


NASSAU, CUBA 
Aiken, Augusta, Macon, Atlanta, Thomasville, Brunswick. 


AND JAMAICA. 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Via Washington, Richmond, Charleston and Savannah. 


Route of the renowned “New York—Florida Special.’ Luxuriously appointed, The 
only solid vestibuled train to Flonda. No Extra Fare, Connections trom Boston via 
“Colonial Express,” or via New York, For rates, tickets and all information, address 


J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 300 Washington St., Boston. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wm. F. Jarvis, 
MANAGER. 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 


I am much pleased with your facilities and your system. 


Boston, February 28, 1896. I. G. Stanton. 


I have been at my new work three days and so far have found the place an 


ideal one. Susie O: CHANDLER. 
Waltham, Mass., February 19, 1896. 


I thank you for your aid in securing this position. 
influence for your agency. 
Methuen, Mass., October, 1896. 


I shall be glad to use my 
CASSINA JONES. 


Dear Sir: — Miss B., whom you placed with us, is giving excellent satis- 
faction. Probably you can aid me in my search for another teacher. 
Bristol, Conn., December, 1896. yee PATTERSON, Principal. 


I think I shall like the Brookline schools, and I thank you for helping me. 


Be assured that I shall speak a good word for the Winship agency whenever I 


have the chance. Louise E. Ranp 
Brookline, Mass., October, 1896. poe 
3 Bast 14th St., 


AND 
DERGARTEN 
SUPPLIES. VEW YORK. 


Send for new Catalogue, 
we WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


Vol. XLV.—-No. 6. 
proral Schoolrooms 
AND 
Homes 
“WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 


Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


TILLY HAYNES. 

Brave Men.—Alex McClure of the Phil. 
delphia Times says: ‘“‘The two boldest men 
he knows are John Wannamaker of Phila- 
delphia and Tilly Haynesof Boston. Both 
went to New York. Mr. Wannamaker 
took the Stewart property, the finest dry 
goods store in the world, and Mr. Haynes 
took the great Broadway Central hotel, 
the largest in the city. But dry rot had 
crept into both of these magnificent prop- 
erties, and no one dared to grasp them, 
until John Wannamaker took one and 
Tilly Haynes the other. A complete and 
unqualified success has crowned the 
efforts of both. Verily, a good reputation 
is better than riches.” 


NATURE STUDY. 


There is no more important branch of 
public education than nature study, and 
with the approach of the springtime, it 
seems to us opportune to call the attention 
of teachers to the study of the ‘American 
Woods.” To this end a series of six vol- 
umes has been prepared by Romeyn B. 
Hough of Lowville, N. Y. Mr. Hough has 


by his enterprise made it possible to have 
a permanent display of all kinds of Ameri- 
can forest treesin theschoolroomin ‘a form 
perfectly adapted to the needs of correct 
teaching of forestry and botany, by an ex- 
amination and study of the actual woods. 
The work now consists of six volumes, 
each volume containing three different 
specimens (transverse, radial, and tangen- 
tial), of twenty-five different kinds of 
natural wood, bound handsomely and dur- 
ably in the form of a book, with each leaf 
detachable for use in _ illustrating to 
classes. The three specimens constituting 
each leaf are set in openings in a heavy 
cardboard frame, so that it can be used as 
a transparency, when the beauty of tex- 
ture of many of the woods defies descrip- 
tion. 

Each volume is accompanied with copi- 
ous explanatory texts by Mr. Hough, and 
a key to aid in the identification of the 
varieties of woods represented in the 450 
specimens represented in the six volumes 
now ready. Volume 6 is devoted to the 
Pacific slope of the United States. The 
trees of this section are of unparalleled 
interest to all lovers of trees. ‘‘Hough’s 
American Woods” are used as reference 
books for the normal and high schools of 
Boston. See advertising card in thisnum- 
ber of the Journal, and write for descrip- 
tive circulars, prices, etc., ete. Address 
Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. 


$23 PAYS ALL EXPENSES of a SEVEN- 
DAYS’ TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


On February 12, March 12, and May 12, 
the famous Pennsylvania railroad person- 
ally-conducted tours to Washington will 
leave Park-square station by special cars 
and Fall River line. A stop of five hours 
will be made in Philadelphia on the going 


trip, affording an opportunity to visit the 

United States Mint, Independence Hall, 
where rests carefully guarded the Old Lib- 
erty Bell, Carpenters’ Hall, and the new 
City Hall. In Washington tickets in- 
clude a complete tour of the capital under 
personal escort, and four and ‘three- 
fourths days’ board at the best hotels in 
the city. 

This is a golden opportunity to visit the 
National Capital. The rate is remarkably 
low, the service perfect, and every detail 
which an extended experience and a long 
study of tourists’ needs have suggested is 
arranged to the greatest advantage of the 
tourist. 

_ Persons who prefer to join the tour at 
New York may do so, purchasing tickets 
from that city at rate of $19.00. An addi- 
tional tour will be run on April 5. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full informa- 
tion apply to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston, or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas 
senger Agent, Broad-street station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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CLUB RATES. 

mclubs of three ormore, . .. ., 2.00 a year 
Dne renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ¥ 
Dne renewal and two new subscriptions, ooo * 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
83 Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


CREDO. 


BY EDWIN O. GROVER. 


O, great warm-hearted sun, that maketh the sad earth 
Rejvice with a perennial glee! 0, thrilling, earth-filling, 
Ennobling sun! Quickener, illuminer, uplifter! 

Touch thou my life with the finger of thy fervid fire. 


And you, oh, imaged angel kisses, sweet flower blooms, 
That spill your fragrance, and your tender maiden’s blush 
Upon the ugly world to make it lovelier, purer, 

Daisy, grass flower, cowslip, clover, aught that’s fair, 
Thee I do adore and worship in contrite shame 

At this my sin and own heart ugliness. 


‘eathe gently through my narrow life, oh, wind, 
Thou free, broad-blowing, tolerant wind, till I shall know 
Thy charity, the boundaries of thy freedom. 
Winnow me of dogmas, creeds, age-old chaff, 
And heathen lies, hypocrisies, and false beliefs. 
Let me be free as thou art, seeing far beyond 
My dim, self-sighted ken into thy purposes and plans. 


Oh, laughing stream, that I have scoft e’en to thy face, 

That I have scowled at and by-passed in irritant anger, 

I do believe in thy glad life, thy lilting song 

And lush refrain. In spite of sighs, of tears and blows, 

In spite of murders, decrepit hopes, and virtues lost, 

Thou still art brimmed with laughter, bidding the solemn earth 
Be glad, be bouyant, child-joyous, and all content. 


O, Abba! Father of the suns, the blooms, the breaths, 
Artifice of streams, and all that’s kind and beautiful, 
All, all thy hand hath touched is kin to me 

As thou art, and marks the circle of my creed. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT 8S. T. Durron, Brookline: Works 
of art help powerfully in creating an atmosphere that 
is favorable to growth in pure and noble character. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. Smatu, Palmer, Mass. : 
The nearer a primary room can be kept to forty 
pupils, the better it is for the teacher and for the 
school. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E, Burke, Lawrence, Mass.: 
Upon the anvil of the schoolroom should be forged 
the national anchor of individuality and independ- 
ence. 


Coronet T. W. Hiaeinson: A so-called cosmopoli. 
tan man has never seemed to me a very happy being, 
aud the cosmopolitan child is above all things to be 
pitied. To be identified in early memories with some 
limited and therefore characteristic region, that is 
happiness. 


Henry B. Smiru, Grand Junction, Colo.: The 
teacher should be looked up not only as a member 
of the community, but one in erested in all the affairs 
of the community. He shculd know something be- 
sides teaching. He should be able to talk intelli- 
gently with the farmer, with the mechanic, with the 
merchant, about their various occupations. 


Dr. Davip Starr Jorpan, Stanford University: 
When a child is taken from nature and sent to school 
he is brought into an atmosphere of conventionality. 
Here he is not to do, but to imitate. He must not 
see hor create, but he must remember. He must not 
remember his own realities, but the written and 
spoken ideas of others. He is led through the wilder. 
hess of grammar, through the thickets of algebra, 
‘nto the desert of mathematics, 


PAST ACHIEVEMENTS AND FUTURE 
HOPES OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


{Remarks at the Celebration of Henry Barnard’s Birthday in 
Hartford, Monday, January 25, 1897. 

It is deemed a piece of good fortune that we are 
able to recognize and acknowledge the services of a 
public benefactor while he is yet living in our midst. 
Most recognition comes too tardy for the purposes of 
comfort and consolation of the hero himself. We 
build high the monument and place the portrait 
statue in our public square, not only to commemorate 
the patriotic citizen who has benefited us by his life, 
but also to confess our churlish neglect of his services 
while he lived. It is therefore doubly a cause of re- 
joicing with us to-day that we are assembled here to 
celebrate the birthday of a public benefactor who 
stills lives to receive our tribute of respect and mingle 
his joy with our own. For it is even a greater pleas- 
ure to him than to us to see the cause that he advo- 
cated with sacrifices of labor and money under cir- 
cumstances of apathy and neglect, or even of active 
opposition and some opprobrium, now become every- 
where a triumphant cause throughout the entire nation. 

The state which furnished the smallest amount of 
schooling to its people in 1895 gave an average quite 
equal to that offered by Connecticut in 1839. It may 
be doubted whether Connecticut or Massachusetts 
gave an average of more than two full years of two 
hundred days each to every inhabitant in 1830. Now 
Connecticut is giving nearly seven years as the aver- 
age quota that every chid receives before manhood 
and womanhood. In fact, the average schooling of 
the nation at large is four and one-half years, or 
double the amount received in Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts at the beginning of the great revival in 
public education, sixty years ago, in New England. 

It was only last year that the centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Horace Mann was commemorated 
throughout the nation. We are all fresh from the 
reading which we undertook anew for the purpose of 
understanding that remarkable epoch, and to-day we 
recall again the same historical data, because Henry 
Barnard was for us, the people of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, the initiator of an educational revival 
corresponding to that of Horace Mann in Massachu- 
setts. By common consent, public opinion has 
placed Henry Barnard side by side with Horace Mann 
as his great coadjutor. For he has supplemented the 
work and universalized it by collecting in one great 
body the written records, not only of this movement, 
but of all similar movements in the history of man- 
kind. He has made accessible the wisest and best 
things that have come from the experience of the race 
in the matter of founding and conducting schools. 

To see the significance of both phases of this move- 
ment it is necessary to consider the original status of 
these colonies and the necessary steps of their progress 
into membership within a great nation. All the colo- 
nies of New England owe their beginning to migra- 
tion for religious purposes. ‘Their first institutions 
were church societies, in which a very radical form of 
democracy was united with an intensely exclusive 
form of ecclesiasticism. The earliest proceedings of 
their governing bodies are forever memorable for the 
adoption of measures to secure the school instruction 
of all the inhabitants. But the civil community had 
not yet separated and become independent of the 
ecclesiastical. A struggle began soon after the 
restoration of the Stuarts to the throne of England— 
as early as 1665—to widen the civil functions and ex- 


tend civil rights beyond the limits of the church or- 
ganizations. This movement made great progress 
after the revolution of 1689 and on through the fol- 
lowing century. The school was the chief agency 
through which the separation of the church and state 
was accomplished. 

In Connecticut at first the town was one with the 
church society. But in time new branch societies 
were formed in the same town, and the civil interests 
began to have a wider scope of application than the 
ecclesiastical.” But the school affairs were adminis- 
tered by the church societies until 1798, when the 
moneys came in from the sale of the Western reserve 
lands in Ohio. The state refused to give to the 
churches a share of this fund, but devoted it all to 
schools. Then new corporations, named in the law, 
school societies, were formed to receive and distribute 
the school funds to the several districts and exercise 
supervisory functions so far as to examine teachers 
and occasionally inspect their schools, the district 
committeemen employing the teachers and fixing 
their terms of service. These school societies were 
coterminous with the religious societies which they 
superseded in the control of schools. 

The great fund derived from the sales of its western 
land amounted by 1810 to $1,200,000, and by 1825 
to one and three-quarter millions, its annual interest 
being nearly $150,000 for the support of schools. 
For a century previous there had been a compulsory 
tax of one-fifth of a cent on each dollar of property 
set apart for the support of schools, being in 1810, 
45,000; 1825, 72,000; 1840, 103,000. Possibly this 
may have yielded as much as $20,000 by the year 1800, 
when the total valuation of the state may have been 
about ten millions of dollars. A general state tax is 
not felt by the school committeeman ever so miserly 
inclined. He cannot relieve his district financially 
by administering his schools on a basis of rigid 
economy so far as concerns the expenditure of what. 
he receives from the state as a whole. But he may 
limit the school expenditures of his district or his 
town to the smallest possible outlay beyond these 
revenues, as this surplus will fall as a special burden on 
himself and the other people of his district. There 
must have been a considerable contribution to the 
school fund on the part of towns and districts before 
the year 1800, perhaps the bulk of it being in the form 
of rate-bills or tuition fees paid by parents of the chil- 
dren in actual attendance on the schools. But such 
contribution must have nearly ceased after the dis- 
tribution of the annual income from the school fund 
began. The revenue per child of school age was in- 
creased threefold. The results were so stimulating 
to the schools that Connecticut became famous for its 
public education, and doubtless it received large ac- 
cessions of immigrants for this cause alone from the 
neighboring border populations of Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. 

'The fund being a fixed quantity and the increase of 
school children a progressive one, the annual quota 
per child constantly grew less, and the schools ceased 
to improve. The people had become unused to tax 
themselves for school purposes, they disliked rate- 
bills and preferred to shorten the school session or em- 
ploy cheaper teachers, so that the schools might in- 
volve no burden of local expense. The prestige of 
Connecticut schools began to wane, and the fact that 
the church lost some of its interest in the schools after 
the direct responsibility was transferred from the 
ecclesiastical society to the secular corporation called 
the school society added very much to the decadence 
of the standard excellence of the instruction. 


The trumpets of alarm were first sounded in and 
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about Boston, where the urban growth had made pos- 
sible a better type of schools, and a large body of 
highly enlightened men began to feel sensibly the 
need for higher ideals in the education of the people. 
It cannot be supposed that Connecticut was at so low 
a status as Massachusetts in its public schools, even as 
late as 1835, but three or for years of Horace Mann’s 
administration easily left the boasted prestige of this 
state behind. 

The epoch from 1820 to 1850 is remarkable in the 
history of the northeastern states for the introduc- 
tion of two great instruments of modern civilization, 
first, machinery in the manufactures—such as the 
power loom, spinning machines, and the like; next, 
the railroad locomotive and the stationary engine for 
the use of the mill. A new era of productive indus- 
try was ushered in. Perhaps the total product of all 
the industries of the United States in 1800 did not ex- 
ceed ten cents per day for each inhabitant. That of 
Russia at present does not exceed fifteen cents per 
capita. But by 1850 the quota had risen to twenty- 
five cents, and in 1890 it was nearly or quite fifty cents 
as the average for the entire nation, while Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, thoroughly 
equipped with machinery, the railroad, and the com- 
mon school, produced nearly one dollar per day for 
each inhabitant. 

The common school, by teaching reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography to the child takes him for- 
ever out of the fixed and immovable status of soul 
that belongs to lower civilizations, and by placing 
each individual into relation with his fellow men by 
the agency of the printed page, sets him on the road 
of continued education. For he enters the spiritual 
process which goes on in the formation of public 
opinion. Each individual gives and takes—mould- 
ing this opinion and being moulded by it, but always 
in a state of continual education; never any longer 
to be classed with the people in a state of arrested 
development. 

This urban epoch, ushered in by the power loom, 
the railway car and the daily newspaper, must have as 
its concomitants the graded school, the professional 
teacher, and the expert supervisor of schools. For 
the village grows into a city and the district school of 
one teacher and twenty pupils of all ages and grades 
of advancement yields place to the union school, with 
its clustered group of primary rooms and grammar 
rooms all arranged in an ascending hierarchy, with 
small intervals between the classes and each elass con- 
taining pupils of the same degree of advancement. 
The old process of recitation, in which the teacher 
heard the pupil say the words of the book with little 
or no explanation of the ideas in his own language 
and with no probing questions on his (the teacher's) 
part—tfor there were only five or six minutes available 
of the teacher's time for the whole recitation—has 
given place to class recitations of twenty to thirty 
minutes each,and the contents of the lesson are probed 
to the bottom, so that each pupil goes to the work of 
preparation of his new lesson with some new glimpses 
of the true method of study. Ie has learned through 
the well-conducted recitation of some defects of his 
habits of study, some lack of alertness which allowed 
critical points to escape him before; but he will not 
fail again to-day in those particulars. The graded 
city school, besides this training of the pupil in 
methods of study, also gives him a will training in the 
moral habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, and 
self-restraint; giving him a sense of his responsibility 
to so act that his deeds may not hinder others. but 
help them to help themselves. 

With the great revival of education led in by 
ITorace Mann, Henry Barnard, and their coadjutors, 
the school session was lengthened from three or four 
months to ten or eleven months. and the makeshift 
teacher, who worked on the farm in the summer and 
“kept” (not tanght) school in the winter, gave place 
te the professionally trained teacher, who made a busi- 
ness 6f school teaching. . : 


The era of normal schools began with that at Lex- 

ington in 1839, and was followed by those at Barre 
and Bridgewater, and the New York school at Albany, 
and next by the honored institution at New Britain in 
this state. In 1896 there had come to be 161 public 
normal schoals and 165 private ones, 326 in the aggre- 
cate for the United States. 
‘ The graded schools improved rapidly in the new 
epoch, and in 1847 the justly celebrated Quincy school 
in Boston was opened under John D. Philbrick (well 
known to our Connecticut state normal school 
alumni), and each teacher was assigned forty pupils 
for exclusive supervision and the conduct of studies. 
A new epoch began in discipline from this date with 
the adoption in cities of the Quincy school plan, and 
a better school discipline was secured with a minimum 
of corporal punishment. 

‘The experience of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut with supervision under Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard led to the adoption of 
school superintendents in one state after another, un- 
til all the states have secured supervision by experts. 

We have seen that the era beginning with the in- 
dependence of the colonies from Great Britain in the 
year 1790 is an era of transition from ecclesiastical 
authority to civil authority, and that during this 
period the schools suffered from the change of basis. 
‘I'he ecclesiastical leaders were supplanted by secular 
leaders, but not for some time by leaders equally com- 
petent. Moreover, the great school fund which 
stimulated the school system in the highest degree up 
to the year 1820 afterwards furnished a continually 
decreasing amount for each child of school age, and 
the deficiencies were not met by local taxation. The 
school system declined in efficiency, and the rising 
consciousness of the defects of that system produced 
the reformers of the epoch from 1820 to 1840. The 
reform movement meant the better provision for 
schools on the part of the states and especially a provi- 
sion for the better education of teachers in the theory 
and practice of their art. Certainly one of the two 
greatest movements in this reform was the measure 
inaugurated by our Connecticut hero, Henry Bar- 
nard, to provide for an educational literature, giving 
the history of all educational movements, and, besides 
this, containing translations or the original English of 
the great writings of pedagogy since the beginning. 
‘Lhis movement is justly called one of the two greatest, 
because its usefulness cannot be limited by state 
boundaries. ‘Che American Journal of Education 
with its thirty-one volumes is just as useful reading 
in California, Texas, North Dakota, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, England, and Scotland, as it is in Connecticut, 
and Doctor Barnard has won the thankful recognition 
of professional teachers in all these places for his 
great work. 

We celebrate here to-day, therefore, the person who 
in his early manhood consecrated his life to eduea- 
tion. Ifere are his words uttered at the beginning of 
his career; words which ought to be printed in gold 
letters in a conspicuous place in the capitol of this 
flourishing commonwealth:— 

“So far back as I have any recollection, the cause of 
true education, of the complete education of every 
human being without regard to the ineidents of birth 
or fortune, seemed most worthy of the consecration of 
all my powers, and if need be of any sacrifice of time, 
money, and labor, which I might be called upon to 
make in its behalf.” 

This declaration sounds like a prophecy, for our 
honored citizen has devoted all his time and all of a 
considerable inherited fortune in making accessible 
in the form of books what is recorded of the wisdom 
of the race as relates to the instruction of children. 

The nation rejoices with Connecticut to-day in pay- 
ing this tribute of respect to the great educational 
counsellor of the past fifty years, for Dr. Barnard has 
heen always retained as a counsellor on all difficult 
educational questions by state legislatures, municipal 
governments and the founders of new institutions of 


learning. The nation assists you to-day in this cele- 
bration of the man who has expended his time and 
fortune to print and circulate an educational course 
of reading of 24,000 pages and twelve millions of 
words. It assists you in bearing testimony to Henry 
Barnard as the missionary of improved educational 
methods for the schools of the people, the schools 
which stand before all other philanthropic devices, 
because they alone never demoralize by giving help- 
they always help the individual to help himself. 


SHOULD “MARKS” BE WITHHELD? 


BY GEORGE MERRIAM HYDE, 


It was not the question of abolishing the marking 
system altogether; the teachers generally agreed that, 
in some form or other, that had come to stay. Nor 
was it whether the record of pupils could be kept in 
other terms than marks, in disguised marks if you 
please, where, in lieu of 75, 80, 90, bad, passable, good, 
should be the denominations used. ‘This in at least 
one enlightened high school was believed to be a 
mere subterfuge. Some distinct registry of a stu- 
dent’s monthly or term standing there must be, or 
chaos would ensue from lack of definite information 
as to who constituted the school. But the point was, 


Should this record of marks be published, for the 


benefit of students and parents, by the monthly dis- 
tribution of cards? 

‘T'o insure a democratic solution of the problem, 
and to get the scholar’s point of view, it was decided 
to submit the matter to the scholars themselves. So 
they were asked to write their opinions, first voting 
Yes or No as to whether marks should be withheld, 
and then stating their reasons for their several posi- 
tions. The vote in one of the upper rooms, consist- 
ing of third year pupils, was two to one in favor of the 
proposed change; and in lower rooms, as the age di- 
minished, this majority fell to a half, and thence, with 
the first year pupils, to a third; which possibly indi- 
cates that children, as they advance to the wise age of 
eighteen, are actuated less by curiosity and mistrust, 
and forget themselves sufficiently to view dispassion- 
ately the rationale of a time-worn educational fetich. 
Some of the answers given by the liberal-minded 
“Juniors” are perhaps of sufficient interest to be re- 
ported. Incidentally a vivid picture of existing 
wrongs was presented, and vent given injured inno- 
cence to long pent-up indignation against the mark- 
ing system in general:— 

“It is often discouraging to me,” complained one, “to 
get my card at the end of the month and find that I re- 
ceived only a passing mark in a subject in which | 
worked so hard and feel that I know so much, and then 
again, when it does not see to me that I know it so well, 
to receive a higher mark the following month. Of course 
the teacher is just and fair in giving me the two marks; 
but aren’t marks a matter of luck, anyway?” One stal- 
wart youth, on receiving his card, hastened to his 
teacher for an explanation, who accounted for his diminu- 
tion of luck by saying, ‘‘There are two ways of getting you 
to do your best: One is, to give you high marks, and thus 
encourage you; the other is to give you poor marks, so 
that you will have to get down and dig, in order to keep 
up.” Upon this the youth laconically commented thus: 
“These marks, of course, mean nothing. How much bet- 
ter would it be if the useless things were done away with, 
saving us the trouble and worry and many an undeserved 
scolding at home.” So much for the teacher, and may he 
patiently receive his medicine. 

More pertinent to the question, and scarcely less appal- 
ling, was the following: — 

“It is a patent fact that, out of the scholars of a high 
school, a large majority aim merely to get through the 
course and be known as high school graduates, not to en- 
large their intellects or develop their characters. With 
them the question is not ‘How much can we do” but, ‘How 
little can we do and still pass?’ It is necessary for 
parents and teachers to dog and push these pupils con- 
tinually, who gladly pounce on all means, fair or other- 
wise, to obtain outside help, and who have no scruple 
about cheating and using underhand methods to deceive 
the teachers. These pupils it is whom the change would 
most affect. The monthly -mark‘now gives them a gauge, 
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4 cue, as to just how little they can scrape along on, and 


still get through. 
“If a fellow wants to have all the fun in school and little 


work, marks are What he should strive for; they will tell 
him just how much fun and just how much drudgery he 
may enjoy, if he would get that adorable seventy-five. 

“Marks should be considered as the guides to the limits 
of leisure. This rivalry in marks works evil wherever 
its influence is felt. If a pupil finds that his standing in 
. certain study is not so high as another pupil’s who, he 
thinks, deserves no more than himself, he will blame the 
teacher for it, sure as fate, think she is ‘down on him,’ 
and perhaps determine to ‘spite’ her by not studying. 
Teachers are ranked by pupils according to ‘the way they 
mark.’ 

“Under the present system a false ideal is set up. A 
premium is put on superficiality, and seeming what you 
are not.” 

‘The affirmative were met, at almost every point, by 
counter arguments, naively frank, from the negative. 
In reply to the frequent admission that petty rivalries, 
and even hard feeling, were engendered by the in- 
evyitable monthly comparison of marks, it was said 
such competition was a good preparation for the 
sirife of the world and, to some minds, the only in- 
centive. Where the claim was made that, if marks 
were withheld, the students’ ambition would be di- 
verted into truly scholarly channels, it was stoutly 
maintained that if marks didn’t cause these petty 
rivalries, something else would. The affirmative were 
sure cheating and “many little sneak-acts” would be 
eliminated, and the healthful view inoculated that 
“a failure, however disgraceful, is less disgraceful than 
a stolen success”; the negative, that pupils who 
cheated would cheat “anyway,” and cheating was not 
for marks, but to impress the teacher; see? The 
aflirmative dropped the remark that “there never was 
a smart person who didn’t know it.” To which the 
negative added: “Nor who didn’t wish to be told so.” 
Ai this important point, beneath the sparkling sur- 
face, the current of youthful opinion was strangely 
disturbed and uncertain. .True, every student should 
he able to gauge his own standing from the amount of 
energy he has put forth: but is every student? 
Would the average student know what kind of work 
lie does, and what to do better, next time, without the 
monthly ticketings? One philosophic debater said: 
“l consider myself in the same situation as if I were 
behind the plow. In that work I did not get daily 
credit; but, when the whole field was turned black, I 
could see it. So, at the end of a term’s study, I see 
the results of my industry, and don’t need marks to 
convinee me of them.” 

The affirmative were inclined to think the new 
order of things would involve less worry to the driven 
student; the negative declared there would be no end 
of worry till the “Junior exhibition,” or final eclair- 
“Pupils brighten up 
out,—many 


cissement, should be made. 
when cards are 
And then, where classes are large, and 
mirks, at best, are only approximately correct, there 
is need of a definite, monthly understanding between 
It gives pupils a chance “to rec- 


I mediately given 


pupils.” 


pupil and teacher. 
lily mistakes,” and parents the exact knowledge they 
are entitled to. Apropos of the gratuitous dickering 
of pupils for higher marks, the following is sane and 
explicit: — 

“The average pupil does not delight in showing his 
Narks to other pupils, and the ones who do are only 
‘hose proud pupils who think they deserve more than 
they vet. ‘A proud man is seldom a grateful man, 
‘or he never gets as much as he thinks he deserves.’— 
| Beecher. ] If your marks are low, the best way is not 

anything about them, but to let them go, and 


‘ty (o bring them up the next month. ‘It is a bad 

“ier who follows his captain’ complainingly.’— 

[Sena 9 )” 


Acain, marks are the pupils’ “salary,” for which 
they should fight. How would the teachers feel if 
ie’ salaries were withheld until the end of the year? 

The conclusion of the matter was that here was an 
*xperiment, at least, worth trying in every well-regu- 


lated high school. Most of the difficulties above sug- 
gested could be easily obviated. Parents could be in- 
formed of what they really wish to know, namely, 
whether their children have succeeded or failed, by 
the simple adoption of the symbols + and —. And 
they could also be informed, from time to time, 
whether their children are doing good work, not rela- 
tively merely, but absolutely—the best they person- 
ally are capable of. But “marks,” as a theme for un- 
ending, profitless discussion, and as a vapid cloak for 
one’s lack of interest in important studies, would dis- 
appear from objective view. Under the new regime, 
marks would be privately kept with more ac- 
curacy, and be accessible to teachers and principal in 
determining the comparative rank of the upper ten. 
Above all, an artificial barrier between the student 
and his sources of knowledge would be removed, and 
he could affirm with Cicero, Ex quo fonte hauriam, 
sentio. And if, thenceforth, some Jonathan fain 
would say, “I will shoot as though IT shot at a mark,” 
it should be no paltry symbol, but the proud, glorious 
mark of his high calling. Or is it a gray, antiquated 
misconception that the word student is derived from 
studeo, “I study”? 


HUMANE EDUCATION, 


BY CC, A. HAMLIN, 


* The greatest need of our country is more education of the heart.” 
—Hiram Powets. 


On the playground fence a teacher put a cookie for 
the birds, and told her pupils their value and intelli- 
gence. Next day her most unruly boy took from his 
lunch one-half of his cake, and put it on the fence. 
Kindness is contagious and example is powerful. 
That fence has become a favorite perch for many 
birds, even when the yard is filled with noisy boys, 
and woe betide whoever injures one. Can any one 
doubt that every one of those boys will be a better 
and kinder man, and a more useful citizen for such 
tuition and such a teacher? That teacher states: 
“T find teaching kindness to animals the best kind 
of discipline, especially for rough little gamins.” 

It is everywhere conceded that both policy and 
duty require that every child shall be given a good 
intellectual education, but the conviction is increas- 
ing that education of the heart is even more essential 
to the welfare of soeiety and the happiness of the 
individual. Obviously, itis absurd to punish by law 
parental abuse or cruelty to animals, if we permit 
children to ignorantly practice cruelty and cultivate 
cruel propensities, 

A strict regard for the rights and feelings of all 
beings is the cardinal principle of civilization, 
courtesy, and Christianity, and children taught this 
principle rarely become either cruel or criminal. 

Kindness being the chief cause of peace and hap- 
piness in homes, schools, and communities, its incul- 
vation is invaluable, and is the highest duty of the 
educator. Children being fond of animals readily 
acquire kind methods and principles when presented 
in their behalf. Teachers who have thus instructed 
their pupils uniformly testify to its beneficial influ- 
ences —in promoting order, harmony, and kindness 
among them. 

The United States Agricultural department has 
issued a circular (No. 17) in behalf of a Bird day and 
appropriate instruction in all schools. Two states 
require systemati¢ humane instruction in all public 
schools, and in San Francisco, Milwaukee, Oil City, 
Syracuse, Providence, and many smaller places it is 
a permanent feature and growing in favor. 

All children should be thoroughly taught that it is 
impolitic and iniquitous to inflict avoidable suffering 
on any creature, — that to injure or destroy any life 
for “sport,” fashion, or “science,” falsely so called, 
to. hunt or cage birds or animals without absolute 
necessity, or to treat domestic animals with neglect, 
harshness, or cruelty is ignoble, unmanly, and un- 
civilized. Sir Arthur Helps said: “It is a duty to 
use courtesy to the lower animals.” The most suc- 
cessful American horseman. said: “A horse should 
be treated like a gentleman.” Certainly no gentle- 


man would treat one otherwise, and were all others 
obliged to be polite to animals the manners of our 
people would soon exhibit a vast improvement. 

Humane essay writing out of school hours for 
prizes sets children, and often the whole family, 
thinking on this important but neglected subject, and 
so greatly widens the beneficial influence of humane 
sentiment. 

Teachers can by personal example and precept 
materially improve the attitude of their pupils 
towards the lower animals. 

We appeal to all educators of youth—a class 
whose power and responsibility are greater than that 
of any other, to adopt at oncé this most beneficent 
instruction: to teach children that animals have 
rights which they should respect, that cruelty is con- 
temptible and degrading, that kindness is the great- 
est promoter of human happiness, and that justice, 
mercy, Sympathy, and compassion are the noblest of 
all virtues. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Cheerfulness is pleasant and profitable. 

A committee on crayon racks is important. 

Those facts are essential in history that have made 
the largest contributions to the most beneficial epochs 
or changes. 

Charles B. Seott of the Oswego (N. Y.) normal 
school has issued a well-arranged “Outline of Nature 
Study and History and Literature” which is the fruit- 

J 
age of his long experience in, and experiencing with, 
this subject. 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOG- 


RAPH Y.—(IL)* 
COTTON. 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


INVENTIONS AND INvENTORS.— The inventions of 
Arkwright, Haverford, and Compton, from the treaty 
of Paris (1768) to the Independence of the colonies 
(1783), together with the increased demand for cotton 
goods, caused great anxiety in England, where it was 
thought that it would be impossible for the world to 
raise sufficient cotton to keep the mills running and 
to supply the demand of the market, and it would 
have been impossible but for the invention soon after 
(1793) of the cotton gin. Macaulay, the historian, 
wrote: “What Peter the Great did to make Russia 
dominant, Eli Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin 
has more than equalled in its relation to the power 
and progress of the United States.” 

James Harcreaves.— The first great advance inthe man- 
facture of cotton was the invention of the “spinning jen- 
ny” in 1767 by James Hargreaves, an illiterate spinner of 
little mechanical knowledge. By means of this machine a 
man could, even at first, do the work of two or three men, 
and later of many more. This so exasperated andenraged 
Hargreaves’ fellow-workers that they mobbed him, and 
he barely escaped with his life. The principle discovered 
and applied by him was the same as that utilized by the 
most modern processes of to-day. Although one of the 
world’s great benefactors, he was so frightened at the 
ireatment he received by the laboring classes, who de- 
clared him to be their enemy, that he sold the patents for 
a trifle, and died at Nottingham in poverty eleven years 
after his invention. 

Ricuarp Arkwricut.—Soon after Hargreaves invented the 
jenny, Arkwright supplemented it with the famous spin- 
ning frame in 1769. He was originally a barber, but 
died a sir knight, having been knighted by George III. 
in 1786. He died in 1792 at the age of sixty. Har- 
greaves’ principle has never been improved upon, but at 
the same time Arkwright was developing another princi- 
ple, each of which needed the other, and while Hargreaves 
made his discovery in 1767, Arkwright made his in 1769. 
Hargreaves could spin thirty threads as easily as one 
could be before, but his threads lacked the firmness and 
hardness required for warp, and they were used only as 
weft until Arkwright made the frame by which , the 
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threads were made firm and hard. Arkwright learned 
wisdom from the mobbing of Hargreaves at Blackburn, 
and moved away from the rabble to Nottingham, but he 
could not escape the opposition of the laboring classes, 
who fiercely attacked the factories in which his machin- 
ery was used. He had severe lawsuits, lasting many 
years, in defense of his patents, but he succeeded in amas- 
sing quite a fortune out of his invention and enterprise. 


Francis Canot Lowety.— Mr. Lowell, the founder of the 
large cotton manufacturing interests of the United States, 
and for whom the city of Lowell was named, was born in 
Newburyport April 7, 1775, and died in Boston, aged 
forty-two, August 10, 1817; he graduated from Harvard 
in 1793. He was a Boston merchant, but in 1810, when on 
a visit to England, he became convinced that cotton- 
manufacture was possible in the United States. In 1813 
he made a successful experiment in Waltham, Mass. The 
year before he died, 1816, he succeeded, in connection 
with John C. Calhoun, in getting a cotton clause in the 
first great American tariff law of congress. 

Ext Wuitney.— The great American inventor was born in 
Westborough, Mass., near Worcester, December 8, 1765. 
In boyhood he made nails by hand, and earned and saved 
the money to pay his way through Yale college, graduat- 
ing in 1792. Upon graduation he went to Georgia under 
an engagement to teach, but the place was filled when 
he arrived, and the widow of General Nathaniel Green in- 
vited him to her plantation till something should ‘turn 
up.” Here his ingenuity as a nail maker came in play. 
He found the problem in the South was the cleaning of 
cotton, it requiring all day to clean a pound of green seed 
cotton. He devoted himself to this problem all winter 
long, shutting himself up in his room, making the ex- 
perimental machinery. In the spring of 1793 he had pro- 
duced a cotton-gin, and this is the machine, with slight 
improvements, that is used to-day. It cleans 1,000 pounds 
where five could be cleaned by hand. The legislature of 
South Carolina paid him $50,000 for his benefaction to the 
state. This cotton-gin brought up the cotton crop from 
189,500 pounds in ten years to 41,000,000 pounds in 1803. 


Corron THE CiAssics.—Herodotus mentions 
the cotton fabrics of India, speaking of the Indians of 
the army of Xerxes as clothed in cotton garments. 
Theocrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, writes of the cot- 
ton plant and says that its “wool” was woven into 
cloths. Nearchus, Alexander’s admiral, says that the 
shirts, mantles, and turbans of the people from India 
were made from cotton. Strabo refers to such fabrics 
as being beautifully dyed. Pliny mentions cotton 
from which beautiful garments were made for the 
priests of Egypt. Virgil wrote of “the groves of 
Ethiopia, hoary with soft wool,” from which the 
Seres “comb out the delicate fleece from among the 
leaves.” Cotton goods were known to the Arabs as 
early as 627 A. D. The followers of Mahomet car- 
ried the culture of cotton to Spain. Columbus found 
the natives in the West Indies clothed in cotton gar- 
ments. [For the facts of this section I am largely in- 
debted to Congressman William F. Draper. | 


Progress 1N Manuracturge.— An expert hand 
epinner a hundred years ago could spin a single thread 
four miles long per day. ‘This was eight skeins. 'To- 
day a spinner tends a thousand spindles and does the 
work of a thousand spinners upon the spinning wheel. 
This yarn was woven into cloth by hand looms, but all 
this has been changed by modern inventions. A cot- 
ton gin perfected on the basis of Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion will clean as much as a thousand could do by 
hand in 1790. 

The inventions have produced machinery which 
are an annual saving of $50,000,000, and at the same 
time the cost of goods has been greatly reduced, and 
wages have greatly increased,—more than doubled. 

Yarn that cost $1.60 a pound in 1784 sells for eigh- 
teen and one-half cents, and the price of cloth has had 
a corresponding reduction. In sixty years the in- 
crease in workmen is 350 per cent., notwithstand- 
ing one man can do the work of a thousand. 
Since 1790 Americans have done more by way of in- 
ventions for the advantave of the cotton manufactur- 
ers than al] other nations combined. Bacon said: 

“Inventions make all men happy, without either in- 
jury or damage to any one single person. New in- 
ventions are, as it were, new creations and imitations 
of God’s own works.” 

there were seventy spindles in the United 
r% es. o-day there are 14,188,103. In 1860, even, 
mee ware Fe 5,235,727, In 1830 the capital in- 

was forty millions, now it is 354 millions, 


FORMS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


The different forms of colonial government should 
be explained, so that the pupils may have as clear a 
conception as possible of them. 

Ensign explains them in the following:— 

1. A Royal Province, or provincial government, 
was that form in which the colony was controlled by a 
man appointed by the king. 

2. A Charter government was that form in which 
the king granted a charter directly to the colonists, 
and under its restrictions they governed themselves. 
When the king reserved the right to send a governor 
it was called a modified charter. 

3. <A Proprietary government was that form in 
which the colony was controlled by one or more per- 
sons, to whom the territory had been sold or granted 
by the king. . 

4. A Commercial Association was that form of 
government in which the colony was controlled by a 
company formed for financial profit. 

5. A Voluntary Association was that form of 
government in which the colonists, without authority, 
made and executed their own laws. 


THE CRANBERRY. 


BY BESSIE PUTNAM, 


For fresh fruits during the winter months we are 
usually indebted to Florida, California, and other 
sub-tropical climes. A notable exception is the cran- 
berry, a native of our northern bogs. 

Two species are found growing wild; the larger, 
Vaccinium macrocarpon, is an American plant, hay- 


ing a range from North Carolina to Minnesota and 
northward. It is a very slender, scarcely woody, 
trailing plant, the flowering branches ascending. 
The leaves are small, evergreen, dark above and glau- 
cous beneath, oblong, rounded at both ends and with 
the edges slightly rolled under, revolute. In early 
summer slender pedicels bearing rose-colored flowers 
rise from the parent branch; these have four petals, 
eight stamens, and nod gracefully from their thread- 
like stem. They are followed in autumn by the scar- 
let fruit, the usual companion to the Christmas tur- 
key. ‘The plant is indigenous to bogs and meadows 
subject to periodical overflow, and is extensively cul- 
tivated, especially in parts of New England and in 
New Jersey. 

Vaccinium oxycoccus, a native of Europe, has 
made itself at home in the swamps of this country 
from Pennsylvania northward. It differs mainly 
from the above in its more diminutive size through- 
out. The berries are about half as large as those of 
the American cranberry, and are seldom gathered for 
market. 

Those familiar with the large berries usually seen 
in market will be quite surprised that they are the 
product of so delicate a plant, the thread-like pedicels 
~—remnants of which are sometimes found clinging to 
the berries—being seemingly incapable of sustaining 
such a weight. There is likewise surprise that the 
cranberry is a near relative to the stately rhododen- 
dron and laurel. Its alliance to the creeping snow- 
berry is more readily recognized; and through this 
more vigorous though trailing evergreen, with its 
fragrance of wintergreen and its snow-white berries, 
may be traced many family traits, which, extending 
through the bearberry, wintergreen, trailing arbutus, 
and leatherleaf, finally lead up to those larger shrubs 


of the heath family which clothe the hills and moun. 
tains with a never fading verdure. 

Notice the resemblance of the fruit to that of the 
huckleberry, in that the remnants of the calyx teeth 
still adhere, showing by their position that the tube 
of the calyx was adherent to the ovary, and that the 
stamens and other floral appendages were placed 
above. A transverse section (m) shows four distinct 
cells, each containing numerous small, brownish seeds, 

It will be seen that the flower is regular; that is, the 
parts of each set are alike in size and shape. Also 
that the numerical plan is on the basis of four. Thus 
both calyx and corolla are four-lobed, there are eight 
stamens, while the style endeavors to patch up the 
broken symmetry its loneliness has caused by a four- 
celled ovary, and, as has been noted above, corre- 
sponding divisions in the fruit. 

Since the cranberry thrives only in places at least 
partially submerged during several months of the 
year, and in many instances these favored spots are 
widely separated, a more extensive method of dissem- 
ination than increase by roots or ordinary seed scatter- 
ing is essential. Can you find in the bright color and 
sprightly flavor of the berry any provision for this? 


OUTLINE FOR A COMPOSITION, 


COTTON. 


1. Introduction. 

1. Material for clothing. 

2. Animal or vegetable. 
2. Locality. 

1. Where it is found. 

2. Where is greatest cotton region. 

3. Name continents in which cotton is raised. 
3. Description. 


1. Height. 
( Color. 

2. Leaves, <~ Form. 

a Arrangement. 
Color. 

3. Flowers For. 
Smell. 

4. Pod. 

5. Seeds. 

Kinds. 


5. Cultivation. 
1. Time of planting. 
2. Time of pruning. 
3. Time of picking. 
4, Manner of picking. 
Manufacture. 
1. Machine used. 
2. What is first done. 
3. Manner in which it is delivered to mills. 
4. First process after reaching mills. 
5. Articles manufactured. 
6. Cities containing large cotton manufactories. 


— Intelligence. 


TENNYSON S “ PRINCESS.” —(V.) 


BY MARIE R, ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


1: What is the most dramatic passage in this part’ 

2. Analyze the first paragraph for clause and 
phrase structure. 

3. How is humor introduced? 

4. What is the ground on the woman’s question 
held by the Prince, King Gama, Arac, and the 
Prince’s father? Illustrate from the speeches. 

5. What objects are served in picturing Arac @ 
giant? 

6. Was Psyche’s leaving her baby in aceordanc« 
with nature or with the exigencies of the plot? 

7. In Ida’s letter:— 

a. Explain all allusions. 

b. Paraphrase her statement of the situation. 

ce. State ground of her acquiescence in th: 
plan proposed. 

d. What inspired the condition whith sh: 
made? 

e. Measure breadth of her hopes. 


f. Is her postscript a woman’s, characteristic 
ally? 
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8. How does the description of the tournament 
compare with others by the same writer? With those 
by other writers? 

9. Answer the Prince’s questions, occurring in his 
reply to his father’s speech, beginning, “Tut, you know 
them not.” 

10. In what consists the rare beauty of the meta- 
phor in the passage beginning “ ‘Yea,’ answered I, 
‘for this wild wreath of air’ ”? 

11. Give significance of— 

a. Adjective in expression “old-world mam- 
moth.” 

b. “Foursquare to opposition.” 

ec. “White hands of farewell.” 

d. Allusion in “Her that talk’d down the fifty 
wisest men.” 

12. Did “he that next inherited the tale” meet 
Jilia’s passionate injunction in the letter or the spirit? 
Suggest another way of doing it. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. 


1. Reforms are not all reformatory. 

2. Women sometimes do more harm than good in 
public affairs. 

3. Education should fit for life duties and pleas- 
ures. 

4. Health culture is superior to mind culture. 


TEACHING COMPOSITION. 


BY ROBERT W. TUNSTALL, 
Norfolk Academy, Virginia. 


So much has been said in recent years concerning 
methods of teaching English composition that the 
weary teacher no doubt would fain be excused from 
hearing further words on the subject. Yet the “best” 
method is a poorone in the handsof a teacher to whose 
needs it is not adapted. ‘The question in this case, as 
in the case of every other department of instruction, 
is, after all, one of adaptation to individual needs, in- 
cluding a thousand and one details affecting the in- 
dividual teacher, the individual class, and the indi- 
vidual environment. Whatever may be thought, 
however, of individual needs, there can be no ques- 
tion that the universal need in this department is econ- 
omy of time and effort. It is generally admitted that 
the teacher of English composition is the camel of the 
craft, so that he who can suggest any plan by which 
the camel’s burden may be lightened may perhaps 
always count upon securing a grateful hearing. 

Such is the purpose of the present paper, and in 
order that the long-suffering may be assured that the 
present writer is at least sincere in his purpose, it may 
be necessary only to premise that the plan outlined 
below emanates from a fellow-camel—one who is the 
principal of a private secondary school, supervises the 
work of four other teachers, selects, with a few excep- 
tions, all the text-books used in the school, is the cus- 
todian of the school property, does all the school ad- 
vertising, is expected occasionally to dun delinquent 
patrons and writes all the “diplomatic” correspond- 
ence necessary in a large private school, teaches six 
hours a day, makes out over a hundred accurately 
averaged reports every month, and that the scope of 
his individual teaching embraces Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, history, literature, and rhetoric—in- 
cluding English composition. If in this sad world 
there be a camel that carries a heavier load, such a one 
will on doubt be glad to hear a sympathetic groan, 
even if he does not catch a glimpse of a prospective 
vasis. 

In all secondary schools of reputable standing, it is 
customary, as is well known, to read every session a 
few of ihe English classics. As is also known, some 
of these books are read simply for their interest as lit- 
eraty vehicles of interesting information, while the 
remainder must be studied with reference to their 


yt 


workmanship, ete. One of my classes is now reading 
for “pleasure” Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” The 
class meets once a week. The members are required 
to read for the week’s lesson several chapters at a time. 
On the following Monday, when they meet, they are 
expected to write about a hundred words (more or less, 
according to the character of the subject) on some 
topic suggested by the day’s lesson, or rather the les- 
son of the preceding week. The work must be done 
in twenty to thirty minutes. A week later the com- 
positions are returned with criticisms and corrections 
written in red ink. These criticisms furnish material 
for profitable discussions supplementing the lesson in 
rhetoric. 

The features of this plan to which I would call es- 
pecial attention are: First, a close reading of the text 
is assured by the fact that the boys cannot possibly 
know beforehand what part of the lesson will be as- 
signed as the topic for the day; second, they will be 
unconsciously led to imitate the spirit and the style of 
the original; third, the temptation to “copy” either 
from each other or from books is thus removed; 
fourth, the time limit precludes the possibility of 
dawdling; fifth, the compositions are never more than 
one or two paragraphs in length, thus developing the 
feeling for paragraph-structure more effectively than 
is the case with longer compositions; sixth, at the 
same time, the writers are restrained from that fatal 
fluency of crude thoughts that kills the teacher; 
seventh, and last, but not least, is the merit that this 
exercise provides the identical kind of work which the 
class would have to do in an entrance examination at 
college, thus learning “to do by doing,” to say nothing 
of the added importance and dignity of the work, in 
theestimation of the boysthemselves derived from this 
college characteristic. It might further be added 
that much valuable time is saved to the teacher by the 
fact that there is here no difficulty in selecting sub- 
jects for composition. 

While the suggestion here made assumes the point 
of view of the teacher in a secondary school, yet it 
seems to be equally applicable to the needs of other 
teachers, also. At least one period a week is devoted 
in every school (or ought to be) to composition work, 
and if the teacher only makes a wise selection among 
the classies of the language—preferably one that is 
narrative in character, especially for beginners—there 
is really little room for failure in the working of the 


plan. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 11, °97. 
Character training is the grandest work in the 
world, 
lor Washington's birthday use, we present our 
readers with a beautiful supplement, “Washington in 
Command.” 


Volumes of the American Institute of Instruetion 
of 1851, *52, 754, 755, °75, and ’84 are de- 
sired by the treasurer of the institute to complete the 
series held as the official record of the institute. The 
treasurer is ready to pay liberally for one or all of 
these. Readers of the Journal who will dispose of 
any of these yolumes will please address Alvin F, 
Pease, Northampton, Mass. 


John Nicholas Brown of Providence, for whose 
grandfather Brown University was named, recently 
cabled from London to Mr. Matherson, the manager 
of his vast business interests, to announce to the 
trustees of the public library of that city that he 
would donate to the library $200,000, which makes 
the new building a certainty. Mr. Brown is best 
known from the John Carter Brown library, one of 
the rarest private libraries in America. 


GREETINGS TO ENGLAND. 
As if in reply to the supposed anti-English 
rife in the United States, the Christmas mail whieh 
reached London on December 24 was the heaviest 
ever received from America. One steamship, the St. 
Paul of the American line. brought in 1,500 large 
sacks, containing from 180,000 to 200,000 letters, be- 


feeling 


sides 250,000 newspaper and other packages. The 
London general post-office force was engaged upon 
the assorting and dispatch of this matter from 6 a. m. 
until after 9 p.m. During the same day 170 sacks 
arrived from the steamship Spree, and 200 sacks from 
the White Star line Majestic, which also left 400 sacks 
to be assorted in the Liverpool post-office. All told, 
Americans sent 2,270 sacks of mail matter, each 
weighing nearly three-quarters of a hundred-weight, 
as its Christmas contribution to England. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 

Nothing that was at first hailed as a “fad” has ever 
had such a triumph as has vertical writing. At first 
few gave it attention, then a few smiled at it as a “non- 
essential,” now nearly every one favors it who says 
anything regarding it. In no other particular has 
there ever been so complete a transformation as in 
adoption of the vertical penmanship. Much of this 
ix due to the simplifying of the texts. The demand 
ix for simple, clear, vertical copy, with legibility and 
erace, but with no flourish. 

The state superintendent of Illinois sent out a cir- 
cular of inquiry to the county and city superintend- 
ents and other educators regarding vertical and slant 
writing. One hundred said vertical was more legible, 
seven said it was not; eighty-one said it took less space, 
twenty-four said “no”; twenty-nine said it could 
he written more rapidly, forty-eight denied it; seventy- 
four said it had hygienic advantages, twenty-one said 
“no”; ninety-six said it was more simple, eleven said 


‘it was not; seventy-six said it was the more natural, 


twenty-two said it was not; eighty-seven said it was 
more easily explained and understood, twelve thought 
not. 

The wonder now is that vertical penmanship was 
untried in the United States for so long a time, and 


that when it came, it was not universally welcome. 


SILLIER THAN SILLY. 


The trustees of the Allegheny public library have 
ruled out the stories of EK. P. Roe on the ground that 
they are “silly,” and in so doing have advertised 
themselves as sillier than the silliness they abhor. 
They have retained, we understand, all of the noto- 
riously silly books, those in which silliness is the sole 
charm. ‘They have not excluded any of the common 
vicious books, whose only claim to respect is that they 
are true to life, true to the base element in life. 

After the disgraceful debauchery of the Seeley din- 
ner in New York, some fellows, not of the “famous 
four hundred,” had a “silly” dinner, which was in no 
sense wicked, but merely “silly,” an absurd take off, 
we are told, of the diabolic acts of that Seeley erimi- 
nality, the extent of whose fiendishness the public has 
not known, Now the anti-Roe experts retain both 
the Seeley and its “silly” literature, but reject Mr. 
Roe’s books because, though morally clean and fas- 
cinating to youth who have never known the wicked 
side of life and literature, they are tame to men and 
women who are familiar with the sin of life and lit- 
erature. It is the tameness, and not the silliness. that 
these trustees abhor. Mr. Roe’s books are not classics, 
are not standard works, and any earnest boy or girl, 
Muain or woman can find better use for time than in 
the reading of them. It is well for teachers to urge 
young people to read books of more intellectual aad 
literary character, of greater strength and beauty, but 
there are hundreds of worse books in every large 
library than those of E. P. Roe,—books that 
young people, who are fascinated with the sentiment 
of life, but know not its “realism” of vice. "There are 
many people, good and true, reasonably intellectual 
and sensible, to whom “Barriers Burned Away” and 
“Opening a Chestnut Burr” were at one time their 
“Bonnie Briar Bush,” over which they laughed and 
cried. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 


Sir Isaac Pitman, the inventor of the system of 
stenography which bears his name, died in London 
recently. He was born in England, January 4, 1813. 
At the age of twelve years he left school, and entered 
the countinghouse of a cloth manufacturer. After 
six years’ service as a clothier’s clerk, he was trained 
in the Normal College of the British and Foreign 
School Society, London, and after that was appointed 
master of the British school, Barton-on-Humber. 
He established the British school at Wotton-under- 
dye in 1836, and removed to Bath in 1839. His 
first treatise on shorthand, entitled “Stenographic 
Soundhand,” appeared in 1837, and he thus became 
ihe originator of the Spelling Reform, to which and 
the propagation of his system of phonetic shorthand 
he devoted his entire attention after 1843, when the 
Phonetic Society was established. His system of 
shorthand was renamed in 1840, and entitled “Pho- 
nography; or, Writing by Sound”; and his “Phono- 
graphic Reporter’s Companion” appeared in 1846. 
The “Phonetic Institute,” at Bath, is really a pho- 
netic printing office, and a publishing house for the 
despatch of phonetic books to all parts of the world. 
Mr. Pitman edited and printed the Phonetic Journal. 
Besides printing his own instruction books for teach- 
ing phonetic shorthand, Mr. Pitman issued a little 
library of about eighty volumes printed entirely in 
shorthand, ranging from the Bible to “Rasselas.” 
In the autumn of 1887 an international shorthand 
congress and jubilee of phonography was held in Lon- 
don, and Mr. Pitman’s family was presented with his 
bust; a replica is placed in the Royal Literary and 
Scientific Institution, Bath. A gold medal from the 
phonographers of the United States, and one from 
those of Great Britain and the colonies, were pre- 
sented to Mr. Pitman in recognition of the invention 
of his system of shorthand and of his labors for the 
reformation of English orthography. Mr. Pitman 
received the honor of knighthood in 1894. His work 
was that of a master. Ile created the most perfect 
svstem of writing ever invented in any age, such as no 
other one person ever invented. His influence is felt 
to-day in every business office and counting room ot 
any magnitude in the English speaking world. ‘The 
queen did well to knight him, and all do well to honor 
his memory. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERS.—(V11) 


{ Mr. Winship has had articles upon other educational leaders in 
the JOURNAL as follows: Emerson FE. White, September 24, 186; 
Thaddeus Stevens, October 8, 1896; William T. Harris, October 15, 1896; 
Henry Barnard, October 27, 1896; John D. Philbrick, November 5, 1896 ; 
Pestalozzi, November 12, 1896; Nathan C, Schaeffer, January 21, 1897. 
The series will be continued until all the leaders at home and abroad 
have been considered in the same general tone and spirit. } 


Joun Amos Comenius. —Comenius was the first 
educational master to write text-books from the 
professional standpoint, and professional books from 
the text-book standpoint. His masterpieces were 
“The Gate,’—‘Janua” and “Orbis Pictus,” the world 
pictured. The first, “Janua,” was issued in 1631, 
when he was thirty-nine years of age, and the 
sale was enormous in the German states; it was trans- 
lated and promptly reprinted in fourteen different 
languages. No other school book in any age has had 
an equal relative sale and universality of use. lor 
forty years after this Comenius continued to publish, 
giving the world in that time more original, sensible, 
brilliant pedagogical writing along more lines than 
any other man in all the years before and since. 

Comenius was an educational genius, with. the 
strength and weakness which that implies—strong in 
A “crank” re- 
verses this, and is strong only in non-essentials. 
Whenever the thought of Comenius was upon the 
principles of education as represented by methods 
and books, he was a genius. While still a youth at 
“are the terror of boys and 
the slaughter-house of minds; places where a hatred 
of literature and books is contracted, wheré ‘what 


essentials, weak in non-essentials. 


school, he said the schools 
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onght to he poured in gently is forced in and beaten 
in, Where what ought to be put in clearly and per- 
epicnously is presented in a confused and intricate 
wav.” In the first statement he is a 


“crank,” but as soon as he specifies he is a genius. 


wholesale 


Like every genius, he should be judged by his strength 
and not by his weakness, while a “crank” must be 
iudyed by his weakness; that is to say, all men are to 
if judged by their relation to essentials. 

Comenius was born in Moravia in 1592, a date easily 
membered as the centennial of the discovery of the 
Comenius was a Moravian 


new world by Columbus, 
in the most exciting period of the history of his peo- 
ale. They are distinetively religious and missionary, 
and he always intended and desired to devote him- 
«fo the church as a disciple and preacher. He was 
nde a bishop at forty, and in his last days mourned 
(hat his writings had been upon didacties rather than 
theology. It was an instance in which a man pro- 
posed to serve God, but God proposed that he serve 
wen--God through men. 

Comenius was carefully educated at home and at 
Heidelberg, and he devoted himself to educational 
reform at twenty-two, simply because he was through 
vith his studies before he was old enough to enter the 
winistry. One of his first utterances was: “Boys are 
stuffed with vocabularies without associating words 
with things’; to remedy it, he wrote an elementary 
Latin grammar that was published at Prague within 
years, 

Whenthe Thirty Years’ war laid its cruel hand upon 
Moravia, Comenius was twenty-nine (1621); his prop- 
erty was promptly destroyed, together with his library 
and manuseripts, and he was ultimately banished. In 
ihe prime of his young manhood, at thirty-five, he 
was forced to hide in the mountains for many months, 
cluding the vigilance of the enemy. It was in these 
vears “in the wilderness” that his soul longed for an 
opportunity to teach and write for the young, and he 
even went so far as to rejoice that one consequence of 
ile war was to wipe out all the schools, so that every- 
thine would be free for the introduction of new 
methods, which should be every way the best. ‘The 
first fruit of the wilderness life and meditation was 
the writing and publication of “Janua”’—the Gate— 
at thirty-nine, and the next year he was made bishop. 

Ihe success of this book literally attracted the 

orld to its author, and ten years after it appeared, 
\C 11, when he was forty-nine, Comenius was invited 
by the British parliament to visit London and confer 
vith the authorities regarding the feasibility of open- 
iv a great institution of learning for the embodiment 
of his ideas and the exemplification of his ideals. 
Scveral months were spent in consultation and neces- 
«iry delays, owing largely to the absence of the king 
in Scotland. In the meantime it was proposed by a 
‘heral, an educated Swedish nobleman, that he de- 
ote himself exelusively to educational writing for the 
benefit of universal learning. Despite vigorous Brit- 
ish remonstrances, he accepted De Geer’s—the Swed- 

proposition, and for eight years, at the expense 
of that gentleman, wrote and published many educa- 
‘ional masterpieces, among them “The Vestibulum” 
io “The Gate” and a Latin-German lexicon. 

At the conclusion of his writing under the patron- 

of De Geer, he was invited by the Prince of 
'vansvlvania to materialize his long cherished ideals 
an educational institution at Patak, where he re- 
“ded for four years, during which time he wrote his 
cal masterpiece,—“Orbis Pictus’—the world-pic- 
red, 

his institution was elaborately planned. 

bea Latin or scholastic community, with residences 
‘or all the teachers and dormitories for all the sudents, 

whole to be walled in from the outer world. It 
to be a republic by itself, with its own customs, 
‘, judges, and in seven years, from twelve to eigh- 

n, the youth were to be taught and trained in all 

dom and godliness, to go forth perfected in mind 
character. UWnfortunately—possibly fortu- 
nutely—the prince died and those in authority did 


It was 


not favor the elaborate plans of Comenius, and de- 
cided to aceept the work already put in operation of 
a three-vears’ Latin course; so at the age of sixty-two, 
after four years of residence and of most productive 
educational literary labor, he returned to his early 
home with the purpose to devote the last years of his 
life to gratifying a life-long desire to write upon theo- 
logical themes, for which he had a vast amount of 
material, 

Soon after his return, in the hope that he might 
give the remainder of his life to writing upon theo- 
logical themes, war broke out, and his property, in- 
cluding all manuscripts and notes, was destroyed. 

Great as was the disappointment to Comenius, 
there are indications that he would have made no 
further special contribution to the wisdom or inspira- 
tion of the world. War swept down upon his home- 
land in young manhood and robbed him of all prop- 
erty and manuscripts, but it gave him years of rest 
end meditation, out of which his first great book was 
Lorn, and after his masterpiece was produced war once 
more swept away his manuscripts with his other prop- 
erty that he might publish no more. The assump- 
tion is that the genius had done his work and the 
“crank” had been prevented from doing his. Be that 
us it may, Comenius lived a long (seventy-one years) 
and useful life, and will be known for “The Gate’— 
“Janua’—and its phenomenal sale in fifteen Jan- 
guages, for the invitation of the British parliament 
and the proposition of the British government, for 
the eight years’ patronage of De Geer, the Swedish 
scholar, under whose philanthropy he wrote, the 
school at Patak under the patronage of the Prince of 
Transylvania, and for his masterpiece, “Orbis Pictus.”’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The amendments to the arbitration treaty made by 
the senate committee on foreign relations materially 
change the instrument. King Osear of Sweden dis- 
appears altogether as umpire. ‘This is because of an 
apprehension that the relations which England sus- 
tains to Sweden are such that the king would not be 
unprejudiced. displacement is awkward, after 
his pleased acceptance of the responsibility; but that 
cannot be helped. A more important change is the 
addgtion of a clause to the first article, providing that 
no question affecting the domestic or foreign policy of 
either of the contracting parties, or its relations with 
another state shall be subject to arbitration under the 
treaty, tnless by special agreement. The questions 
which this clause is intended to exclude, such as the 
Monroe doctrine, our tarriff or immigration laws, and 
the Nicaragua canal question, are of a kind which may 
properly be excluded; but the wording of the new 
clause is so broad that it would be possible to bring 
almost any question of importance within the exclu- 
sion. The attitude of the committee has occasioned 
surprise and disappointment; and the fact that, even 
as amended, four out of ten members of the commit- 
tee voted against the treaty, indicates that the in- 
strument is in serious danger, especially as a two- 
thirds vote of the senate is essential to the ratification 


of a treaty. 


If some of the critics of the treaty, in the senate 
or out of it, were to re-read the correspondence leading 
up to its negotiation, they would learn some things 
to their advantage. ‘The treaty is criticised as though 
it concealed some covert purpose on the part of Great 
Britain to inveigle us into an arrangement to our dis- 
advantage. On the contrary, the correspondence 
shows conclusively that it was our government which 
took the initiative and pressed zealously for the treaty, 
while England hung back, and showed reluctance at 
every step. Moreover, at some particular points of 
ovitioinm. for example the provision for an umpire, 
and that for making an award final, those who assail 
the treaty as an English trick are using precisely the 
same objections to these provisions that were urged by 


Lord Salisbury. In other words, these Anglophob- 


ists are taking the British view, which is funny; more 
funny than creditable. 
* 

The discussion of this treaty has naturally absorbed 
public attention rather to the exclusion of another im- 
portant diplomatic incident of the week, namely the 
signing by the British and Venezuelan ministers of 
the treaty providing for the arbitration of the long- 
vexed boundary question. Considering how long 
this dispute has rankled, and how hopeless its adjust- 
ment seemed a year ago, this treaty is one of the 
greatest triumphs of peace of the present generation. 
Happily this is something that does not have to be 
submitted to the senate, though it has yet to run the 
gauntlet of the Venezuelan congress. Secretary 
Olney’s direct and straight forward diplomacy may 
occasionally be somewhat unconventional, but it cer- 
tainly achieved a signal victory in this Venezuelan 


affair. 
* * 


Two minor treaties’ which were laid before the 
senate last week deserve a word of notice. One of 
them is with Japan, and it relates to patents and 
trademarks. The commercial treaty with Japan 
which we concluded two years ago does not go into 
effect until July, 1899. The rapid strides which the 
Japanese are making in mechanical industries, and 
their skill in reproducing patented articles made it 
important that so much of this treaty as affords to in- 
ventors of either country in the territory of the other 
the same protection as to patents and trademarks 
given to citizens of that country should go into im- 
mediate effect. This is secured by a brief treaty, which 
the senate promptly ratified. The other treaty is a 
convention with Great Britain providing for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to secure the demarcation 
of so much of the 141st meridian as may be necessary 
to determine the boundary between Alaska and the 
British possessions. This is merely a question of 
geography and civil engineering; but the discoveries 
of gold in Alaska add an unexpected value to this 
territory and make it important that the way be closed 
against possible misunderstandings in the future. 

* * * 

Idaho, Washington, and Utah succeeded in electing 
United States senators last week. In Idaho, the sue- 
cessful aspirant is a farmer of German extraction, of 
whom it is announced that he talks but little, which is 
certainly reassuring. In Washington, the defeat of 
Senator Squire has left behind unpleasant charges 
and countercharges of bribery which are now in proc- 
ess of investigation. In Utah, the determined effort 
of the Mormon defeat ex-Apostle 
Thatcher was successful; and ex-Delegate Rawlins, a 
Gentile, was elected. At the time of writing, the Ore- 
gon and South Dakota legislatures are still dead- 


hierarchy to 


locked, though with some prospect of reaching a 
In Florida, the legislature does not meet 
In Kentucky, the legislature has not 


settlement. 

until April. 
heen convened; and the gossip about a possible ap- 
pointment by the governor means nothing, in view of 
the precedents in the senate against the admission of 
senators appointed under such circumstances. ‘These 
four states are the only ones in which an election has 
not been reached. Altogether, there have been 
twenty-six elections, in addition to the filling of the 
Delaware vacancy. Assuming that a Democrat is 
elected in Florida, a Populist in South Dakota, and 
Republican in Kentucky and Oregon, the new senate 
will probably stand thus: Republicans, 44; Democrats, 
30; sound-money Democrats, 4; Populists and free- 


silver Republicans, 12. 


HORACK MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 
BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
New England Publishing Co., Boston. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
Supervisor Sarah L. Arnold, Boston: I read your ‘‘ Horace 
Mann” with hearty enjoyment. Teachers have cause to be 


grateful to you for putting within their reach the story of that 
inspiring life in so attractive a form. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CHILDHOOD. Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora Archibald Smith. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 205 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The fact that woman is the natural educator of the race 
is now more than ever recognized. She must have en- 
tire control of infancy and early childhood, and she js 
now called upon by a large majority to carry on the proc- 
ess of education in our public schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning. Her abilityand special adaptation for 
this work cannot be questioned, hence the necessity for 
her preparation for this work. Especially, there is a de- 
mand for training for the kindergartner as never before, 
The public mind is alive to the importance of this work. 
Many of our ablest educators are devoting much atten- 
tion to the study of child life, and are urging the fact 
that kindergarten is in truth a school of life for women, 
and that all should gain a knowledge of the subject. Dr, 
Harris says, “A young woman will find so much culture 
of thought to be derived from the discussion of Froebel’s 
insights and theories . . . experience that will prove in- 
valuable to her as a wife and mother, that she will serve 
her apprenticeship in the kindergarten gladly, though it 
is no part of her intention to follow teaching as a profes- 
sion.” “The Republic of Childhood,” under review, is ad- 
mirably adapted to interest and profit the teacher, and 
general readers, as well, who desire to be informed upon 
the subject. Kindergarten principles and practice are 
here clearly set forth in an attractive style. Print, paper, 
binding, and convenience of form all conspire to increase 
the value of this hook. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY AND MENSURA- 
TION. By Henry Dallas Thompson, D. S. C., Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton University. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. ‘ 
“Of making many (text) books there is no end.” Many 

of these books are good, and some of them excellent, pre- 
pared by skilled teachers who are constantly improving 
upon the work of their predecessors. This volume is one 
of the latter class. The author recognizes the fact that but 
little time can be allowed to any single branch of study 
in a modern curriculum, and hence, that the text-book 
should contain only the amount of matter necessary, and 
such as is adapted to the class for whom it is designed, 
and he has kept these facts in view in preparing this work. 
He has not shortened the process so as to vitiate the con- 
clusiveness of the proof. The reasoning in every propo- 
sition is complete. He has not introduced other proposi- 
tions which would be proper and interesting, if the class 
had time for them, as they are not necessary to an ele- 
mentary course. Avoiding these errors the author has 
done a valuable service which will be appreciated by 
teachers. 

BRIEFS FOR DEBATE ON CURRENT, POLITICAL, 
ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL TOPICS. Edited by W. 
Du Bois Brookings, A. B., of Harvard Law School, and 
Ralph Curtis Ringwalt, A. B., Assistant in Rhetoric in 
Columbia University. With an Introduction by Dr. Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart, Professor in Harvard University. 
Pye York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 209 pp. Price, 

ao. 

This book is invaluable. It contains briefs selected 
from a much larger number, prepared during the past ten 
years by the students of Harvard University under the 
direction of instructors. These are the basis of the work 
which is designated to furnish a text-book for public 
speaking and discussion, to provide a manual for literary 
and debating societies, and to give suggestions and as- 
sistance to ordinary workers. Dr. Hart’s introduction is 
a valuable contribution to the work. Another important 
feature is the general references to authorities for study in 
preparing for the debate. These are found in connection 
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In the number and variety of its special studies upon common 


flowers and plants. 


In giving detailed and practical directions for laboratory work. 


In combining the most desirable features of a text-book and 


a laboratory guide. 


In scientific accuracy, and 


In the amount of matter for the price. 


A well-balanced, practical course that studies plants, not 
pictures; structure and life processes, not mere names and labels. 


Cloth. 318 pages. 


. Introduction price, 80 cents. 
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The Scribner Series School Reading. 


FOUR BOOKS 


FANCIFUL TALES. 


By Frank R. Stockton. Edited with notes for use in schools, by Julia 
Elizabeth Langworthy, Teacher in the Chicago Public Schools. With 
an introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages, 4 full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


To those who are familiar with Mr. Stockton’s delightful children’s stories this little 
book needs no recommendation. No one has done more to win the hearts of children to 
the love of good literature than this writer; and it is to bring this influence to the chil- 
dren in our schools that this collection has been made. It is a very attractive supple- 
mentary reader for children eight to ten years of age, and is universally praised. It con- 
tains five stories: ‘‘ Old Pipes and the Dryad,” ‘* The Bee Man of Orne,” ‘‘ The Clocks 
of Rondaine,” ‘‘ The Griffin and the Minor Canon,” and the *‘ Christmas Truants.” 


FRANCIS W,. PARKER, Principil, Cook County Normal School, Englewood, Ill.—‘‘I have 
dipped into it with the greatest pleasure, and should judge that it will be a welcome addition to 
our stock of excellent literature for school reading. If [am not very much mistaken, children 
would take to this book like ducks to water.” 


THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY. 


By Epwarp Eaéurston. L[llustrated. 


New Edition for School Use. 
12mo. 60 cents, net. 

This edition of Mr. Eggleston’s popular story has been especially arranged by the 

author for use as a reader in schools, and with the addition of definitions and occasional 


notes and questions. 


Ohio Eduvational Monthly.—* It will require no coaxing to induce the average fourth-reader 
pupil to read it once it comes into his hands, and it will do more to make a reader of him [or her] 
than would be a half-dozen ordinary fourth readers. The moral tone of the book is good. It makes 


NOW READY. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 1660-1860. 


By Henrietta CuristiAN Wricut, Author of “Children’s Stories in 
American History,” “Children’s Stories of American Progress,” “ Chil- 
dren’s Stories of the Great Scientists,” and “Children’s Stories of 
English Literature.” Cloth, 12mo. 60 cents, net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 1860-1896. 


Cloth, 12mo. 60 cents, net. 

Nothing could be more welcome at this time than books which bring our own litera- 
ture within the realm of the grammar school, where the study should rightly begin. Miss 
Wright has made it easy for the child to become interested in reading by making the per- 
sonalities of the writers stand out in a most striking way. Each author is treated with 
constant reference to that side of his works and personality which most nearly appeals to 


children. 


‘‘These books contain the best collection of stories and authors I have ever seen. They are, in 
my opinion, the best biographies I ever read that were prepared for school use—either for high 
school or college, and, at the same time, are wiitten in such a way as to hold the attention of the 
ten-year-old or the college professor who has learned to see the man behind the writer. Truly a 
new day is dawning for writing books for children.’’— Editor, Northwestern Journal of Education. 


for manliness, courage, industry, and faithfulness.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Uniform Introduction for Each Book in the Series, 54 cents. 


We shall be pleased to send our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and Special Circulars of individual books to any 


address upon request. 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


with each brief. And added to the seventy-five subjects, 
which are treated with briefs, there are 200 additional 
topics for debate, all live questions of to-day. These 
alone are worth the price of the book, if for no other use, 
to furnish principals and professors themes for composi- 
tions and discussions in their classes. A full index is also 


given. 


THE REGICIDES. A Tale of Early Colonial Times. By 
Frederick Hull Cogswell. New York: The Baker Tay- 
lor Company. Cloth. 370 pp. Price, $1.50. 

History gives vistas of grand possibilities for the his- 
torical novelist in dealing with the flight, pursuit, and 
hiding of Generals Whalley and Goffe, signers of the 
death warrant of Charles the First. No one chapter in 
the early history of New England is so complete a blank 
to the ordinary reader as that of ‘“‘The Regicides”’ in this 
country. From New Haven to Hadley there are weird 
traditions of strange characters, men whose past was a 
mystery, but who attracted no attention until some start- 
iing event turned the public gaze upon them. This thrill- 
ing story is founded upon traditions which the author is 
convinced rest upon sound history. No story yet written 
gives so graphic and vivid a view of the spirit and tem- 
per of the times as this of Mr. Cogswell. It is almost as 
aggravating to read it as it must have been to the officers 
who were frustrated at every turn in their pursuit of the 
fugitives, or it would be if one’s sympathies were not with 
the obstructing forces. This story makes history fas- 
cinating, and reveals phases of early life which will not 
be appreciated by formal study. The author has hit upon 
a happy view of mutual profit and pleasure for his readers. 


PETS AND COMPANIONS. A second reader. By J. H. 
Stickney. Inthe Study and Story Nature Series. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Boards. 142 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This author made a name in educational circles by her skill- 
ful preparation of a successful series of general readers; and 
it will give pleasure to her friends to know that the same skill 
is to be applied in the preparation of nature readers. The 
subject is most happy, and the author makes the most through- 
cut the book of her pets and their playmates, animate and in- 


animate. 

LOVE IN THE BACKWOODS. By Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 250 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here are two stories, ‘‘Two Mormons from Muddlety” 
and “Alfred’s Wife.” The first is full of humor, the sec- 
ond tragic. The first is absurd, and still retains the in- 
terest. The young wife knows nothing of housekeeping, 
her cooking is so wretched that her husband has indiges- 
tion and nearly dies. In trying to spare her feelings, he 
goes to his brother’s for meals, and the wife becomes in- 
sanely jealous, thinking he goes somewhere else. Thus, 
the wife is in a good frame of mind for a visitation from 
the Mormon missionaries, and two elders become frequent 
visitors without the husband's knowledge, When he sees 


them there, he thrashes them; finds his wife has mis- 
judged his absence, and reconciliation follows. 

The American Book Company issue “‘A Shorter Course 
of Spencerian Penmanship’’—Vertical Edition—in seven 
number: ; and Common School Course”—Vertical Edi- 
tion—in six numbers. The characteristics of grace for 
which the Spencerian copy has always been noted are 
retained in these vertical books. The first three num- 
bers in each series are ruled somewhat after the original 
books. Each book contains, as is true of everything that 
bears the Spencerian imprint, elaborate directions as to 


the use of the books. 


Superintendent F. Gillum Cromer of Franklin, Ohio, 
issues a carefully-revised edition of ‘“‘United States His- 
tory Outlines,’ which contains every important event 
and date, from the earliest discovery of America to the 
present time. It also contains a Presidential Summary, 
Statistics of States, a valuable outline of Civil Govern- 
ment, and the Title, Name, Date of Accession, and Length 
of Term of the Chief Executives of the different countries 
of the world. The work may be used with one or any 
number of histories. Published at Franklin, Ohio, by the 
author. Price, 50 cents. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn have just issued 
in their Students’ Series of English Classics: Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” edited by J. G. Riggs, superintend- 
ent of schools, Plattsburg, N. Y.; Longfellow’s ‘“Evan- 
geline,” edited by Mary Harriott Norris, New York City; 
DeQuincey’s ‘‘Revolt of the Tartars,’’ edited by Dr. Frank 
T. Baker, Teachers’ College, New York City; Carlyle’s 
“Essay on Burns,” edited by William K. Wickes, princl- 
pal of high school, Winchendon, Mass.; Lowell’s “Vision 
of Sir Launfal,’” edited by Miss Mabel C. Willard; Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘As You Like It,’”’ edited by Professor Katharine 
Lee Bates, Wellesley College. The latter is the thirty- 
third book to appear in this excellent series of Englisn 
Classics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Signers of the Mayflower Compact.”” By Annie Arnoux Haxtun. 
Price, 25 cents. New York: The Mail and Fx Tess. 

“The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East.” By Robert E. 
Anderson. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘*The Story of the Chosen People.’ By H. A. Guerber. Price, 60 
cents. New York: American Book Co. 

‘Blackboard Drawin,.”” By M. Swannell. Price, $1.10.—— The 
English Constitution.” By Jesse Macy. Price, $2.00. New Ycrk: 
The Macmillan Co. 

‘* American History Leaflets, No. 29. Extracts from Bradford's 
History of Plymouth Plantation.’ Price, 10 cents. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 

“Phroso.”” By Anthony Hope. Price, $1.75. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 

‘‘Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus.”” Edited by Archibald MacMechan. 
Price, $1.40.—*‘ Easy Latin for Sight Reading.” By B. L. D’Qoge. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. ‘ 

“Skyward and Back." By Lucy M. Robinson. Minneapolis: School 
Education Company. 

“‘ Composition-Rhetoric.” By Fred Newton Scott and Joseph 
Villiers Denney. Price, $1.00. Boston: Allyn & Bacon 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Some New anv INTERESTING MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. By James 
Barnes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 260 pp. Re- 
tail price, $4.50. 

The war or 1812 was replete with heroic deeds and examples 
of masterful seamanship. The nineteen pages included in this 
volume tell the stories of some sixty sea-fights, in which the 
ability and heroism of our great naval captains and commo- 
dores were displayed; and twenty-one iliustrations in color (by 
Carlton T. Chapman) serve to impress upon the memury the 
important lessons here taught. ‘These are noteworthy, apart 
from any historical associations, and are important as faithful 
studies of the scenes which they represent. The representa- 
tions of the medals awarded by congress to our naval com- 
manders were taken directly from the originals, and forma 
valuable collection of historical rélics. These papers were com- 
piled not only from historic records, but also trom files and 
volumes of private correspondence, from which have been 
gathered many hitherto unpublished details in the lives of our 
Yankee commodores. Hence, they will prove of great historic 
value. 

The book is written in the best style of its well-known 
author, printed in bold type on fine, heavy paper, and beauti- 
fully bound, with gilt top and ornamental cover. 

THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By John Bigelow. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 139 pp. Gilt top. Retail price, $1.50. 
‘““The night-time of the body is the day-time of the soul.” 

This quotation by the author upon the title-page of this beauti- 

ful little gem of literature is the key-note of the whole vol- 

ume. He makes no effort to solve the» mysteries of sleep, but 
aims to prove that sleep is not merely a state of rest designed 
to enable the wearied body and mind to recuperate, but that it 


is consecrated to a specific and more important use. The 
day-time,” he maintains, is to develop the body and pre- 
pare it for active service and the ‘‘night-time,” to develop the 


soul, and to cultivate spirituality. If this is so, no part of our 
life, more than a third part of which is spent in sleep, is more 
important than these hours, days, and years of slumber; eight 
hours out of every twenty-four, three months out of every 
year, and twenty-three years out of every three score and ten. 
Mr. Bigelow, to prove that this view of the subject is correct, 
quoted largely from the Scriptures, Shakespeare, Sweden- 
berg, Pliny, Lucretius, Voltaire, Dante, Ovid, Farsons, Buf- 
fon, and Mohammed. Characteristic passages: Sleep induces 
a state of absolute unworidliness ; propheted visions, Voltaire’s 
dreams, events in which sleep was a factor; Napoleon’é 
Soldiers at Hayti; Sleeping in Church; and Why Sleep is 
a Mystery. The style is attractive, and the whole book 
is replete with interest. 


IN THE FIRST PERSON. By Maria Louise Pool. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 315 pp. Price, $1.25. 
This is a good story of rural New England life and the ex- 

periences of astar actress, the two blended in a country girl 

befriended by the actress while training for the stage. Here 
are all the sidelights of jealousy and intrigue which one is 
accustomed to expect from the stage, and all the unsophisticated 
phases of country life. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 


with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Town and 
Association, 


Iebruary 12: Massachusetts 
District Superintendents’ 
Boston. 

February 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendence N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 20: Connecticut Classical and 
High School Teachers’ Association, 

Hartford, Conn, 

February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 4--6: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Oskaloos, Ia. 

March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

April 2-3: Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Schoolmasters’ Club, 


To the Members of the National Coun- 


cil of Education: The half-fare tickets for , 


the annual meeting of the N. E. A. at Mil- 
waukee will not be put on sale, within the 
central area of the country, until Saturday, 
July 3. No special concessions can be ob- 
tained for members of the council. It is 
therefore thought best, the members of the 
executive committee concurring, to post- 
pone the first meeting of the council until 
Monday morning, July 5. This arrange- 
ment will give opportunity for five meet- 
ings, three on Monday and two on Tues- 
day. The first general meeting of the N. 
IX. A. will be on Tuesday evening. 

No changes have been made, or will be 
made, in the committees of the council 
that will in any way effect the work of the 
session. The programme will be duly an- 


nounced, 
B. A. Hinsdale, President. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


NEW ENGLAND, 
MAINE. 

Hon. C. 8. Noyes, A. M., of Washington, 
D. C., has given $5,000 to Bowdoin College, 
the same to be known as the Crosby Stu- 
art Noyes scholarship. The income of 
$4,000 to aid poor students at Bowdoin 
and of $1,000 to be given each year to the 
student securing the highest rank in politi- 
cal economy. Mr. Noyes was graduated 
from the college, and is now a prominent 
factor in journalism at the capital. Bow- 
doin also gets $158,000 by the Fayer- 
weather will. 

West Gardner has a schoolhouse still in 
use which is 104 years old, a fine relic for a 
museum or national exposition. 

The seniors who will compete at the 
prize speaking at Bowdoin at the close of 
the present term are Alfred Page Cook 
Robert Sidney Hager, John George Haines, 
Archie Sherman Harriman, Harry Max- 
well Varrill, William Frye White. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The catalogue of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts at Durham, just published, contains 
a fine engraving of the college building, 
a brief history of its foundation and en- 
dowment, the courses of study, with the 
names of the faculty and students. The 
faculty numbers twenty-two, including the 
professors and helpers, and the students 
in attendance last year numbered 134. The 
state has advanced for buildings and 
equipments $150,000, but the college has 
resources independent of the state, by 
which its perpetuity is guaranteed, The 
state holds in trust the proceeds of the 
original gift from the United States to the 
amount of $80,000, the interest of which 
is annually available to the college, and 
by a more recent act of congress the col- 
lege receives a large annual appropriation 
trom the general government. The Ben- 
jamin Thompson legacy of something less 
than $400,000, now in the possession of the 
state, with an increment of 4 per cent. 
compound interest, will be available in 
1910, and place the college upon a firm 
foundation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The parents of pupils at- 
tending the girls’ Latin school and other 
citizens of Boston have petitioned the 
school board to provide a new building for 
the girls’ Latin school. The membership 
of the girls’ Latin school has increased 127 
per cent. within the last eleven years, and 
this year the number of pupils has risen 
to 338. An appropriation of $175,000 is 
asked for to provide this building. 

The George Putnam school garden, 
Roxbury, has over 150 species of native 
wild plants, not to speak of a great 
variety of hardy cultivated plants. The 
garden has been used for observation 
more this year than in any previous year, 
composite flowers and ferns receiving the 
most attention. The pupils of the last 
zraduating class studied minutely fifteen 
species and varieties of ferns, and twenty- 
two of these pupils introduced ferns into 
tneir own gardens at home. The fernery, 
containing about twenty species of ferns, 
in the angle of the school building on the 
north side, was visited many times for the 
comparison and identification of species. 
The influence of this work has been felt in 
the preparation of herbariums, a majority 
of the exhibitors at the last herbarium ex- 
hibition having enjoyed the advantages of 
this garden. 

It is gratifying to the citizens of the Bay 
state to notice that in the speech of Hon. 
J. L. M. Curry, representative of the Pea- 
body and, Salter education funds, before 
the general assembly of Alabama last 
month, upon ‘Universal Education the 
Safety of the Commonwealth,” the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts is held up as one 
worthy of being followed by other states. 
“Public schools,’ he says, “pay, giving 1n 
return far more than they receive. What 
! wish to assert is, that the average 
amount of wealth is proportionate to the 
rate of education given by a state,and that 
Massachusetts has its wealth increased 
$500,000,000 more than it would have had 
but for universal education.” 

LOWELL. Frank F. Coburn, principal 
of the Lowell high school, has been elected 
by the state board principal of the new 
normal school. He is the fifth normal 
school principal to be appointed within a 
few months. Before this time there had 
not been one new appointment in many 
years. Only three normal school princi- 
pals, Mr. Boyden, Miss Hyde, and Mr. Rus- 
sell, remain of all the normal school prin- 
cipals of the state. Mr. Coburn is a na- 
tive of Lawrence; educated in the public 
schools, a graduate of Amherst College, 
‘70. He has been in the Lowell high 
school as principal for fourten years, hav- 
ing previously had three years service as 
assistant. Upon leaving college, Mr. 
Coburn studied civil engineering, and was 
for eight years in the employ of the IIli- 
nois Central railroad in one of its respon- 
sible positions. He returned to Lowell in 
78, and became principal of the Franklin 
grammar school, from which he went to 
the high school. His choice as principal 
of the normal school gives very general 
satisfaction. 


The question often asked—‘Why are 
pupils of the New England Conservatory 
so uniformly successful as teachers or per- 
formers?’’—is readily answered by those 
who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of 
any other school, with both American and 
foreign teachers of the highest rank, with 
soston, the art centre of America, to fur- 
nish the best operas and concerts, it is 
easy to see why one year of study there is 
better than two elsewhere. Its prospectus 
is sent free. [4 


The Arch- 
Duchess of Aus- 
“p, tria, it is said, 
(a can hold a grown 
man in air with 
one hand. Wo- 
men generally do not 
care to be athletic to 
such a degree, but most 
women desire physi- 
cal strength, power 
and energy. 

Too thin women and 


over-stout women, are 
both ‘out of condi- 
tion;’’ they both lack 
‘i the best sort of physi- 


their digestive and as- 
similative functions 
‘7 were perfect, the thin 
woman would gain flesh; the stout one 
would lose it. This is why Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery builds up 
strength in both stout and thin people. 

It empowers the blood-making organs 
to supply fresh red, highly vitalized blood 
which builds up solid, healthy flesh to 
the normal standard, but above that point 
reduces and carries away flabby fat. It 
brings you into ‘‘condition;’’ imparts 
nerve force and stamina; rounds out 
sunken faces and meagre forms; smoothes 
away wrinkles; puts color in the cheeks 
and sparkle in the eyes. Its nutritive 
properties far exceed those of any malt 
extract or vile ‘‘emulsion.”’ 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser is the most popular medical work in 
the English language. It contains a thou- 
sand and eight-pages, and over three hun- 
dred illustrations. It is a great store-house 
of valuable information. A copy strongly 
paper-bound will be sent free on receipt of 
21 cents in one-cent stamps to pay the cost 
of mailing oly. Address, World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
If a handsome, cloth-bound, stamped bind- 
ing is perferred, send ten cents extra (31 
cents in all) to pay extra cost of this hand- 
some and better binding. 


Stomach and liver trouble with slug- 
gish action of the bowels is overcome 
speedily and permanently by Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. 


cal development. If 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss Ames S. Rhodes of Lisbon, who for 
several years has been assistant in the 
Pawtucket high school, has resigned that 
position and accepted the place of assist- 
ant in the high school at Waltham, Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Derby has had a large and humiliating 
dead-lock. 

The teachers of New Haven have 
materialized their professional enthusi- 
asm in a course of lectures, in which are 
such eminent educational leaders as 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, Sarah L. Ar- 
nold of Boston, Professor and Mrs. George 
H. Palmer of Harvard, Mrs. Milward 
Adams of Chicago, Charles Dudley War- 
ner of Hartford, G. Stanley Hall of Clark, 
George T. Ladd and A. M. Wheeler of 
Yale, Charles D. Hine and Hamilton W. 
Mabie of New York. The teachers are 
able to support this course by the pay- 
ment of fifty cents each. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Charles B. Hub- 
bell was elected president of the school 
board over Robert Maclay of the last 
board. Mr. Hubbell has seen much ser- 
vice on the board, having been appointed 
by Mayor Grant some years since. Al- 
though he has never been conspicuous in 
reform, heannounces his hope thatthrough 
the introduction of kindergartens and 
high schools New York City may have the 
best school system of the world. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker spoke before 
the Committee of One Hundred and their 
guests on Friday evening, January 29, and 
at the Brooklyn Institute on Saturday 
the 30th. 

BUFFALO. A truant school on the 
modern basis of home care, restraint, and 
training is to be provided. 

At the meeting of Associated Academic 
Principals of the state held in Syracuse, 
there was a memorable debate between 
President Schurman of Cornell University 
and President Stryker of Hamilton Col- 
lege. The question discussed was the re- 
cent action of Cornell in making all aca- 
demic courses of tne university equal in 
time, both in the preparatory and in the 
university, though differing widely in 
branches pursued, ending in the one uni- 


TROcHEs ”’ 
caused by 
rhe genuine 


Brown’s Broncuiar 
relieve Throat Irritations 
cold or use of the voice, 
sold only in boxes, 


form degree of B. A. It was contended 
that to give this degree at the completion 
of a course of study which did not include 
both -Latin and Greek would be to dis- 
honor the diploma by lowering the stand- 
ard of qualification. It was urged, on the 
other hand, that when the requirements 
for entrance and for graduation are equal 
in quantity and quality, though not in 
kind, the degree should be the same, and 
that Harvard had really set the example, 
following some English universities. Dr. 
Stryker and Dr. Schurman each spoke 
twice, and each speaker seemed to carry 
the audience with him. The discussion 
was referred to as “a battle of giants.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

Rey. Joshua H. Melllvaine, D. D., 
founder and president of Evelyn College, 
died of heart failure January 30. His life 
was passed in the ministry and as an edu- 
cator. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Superintendents W. D. Brightwell of 
Duquesne, H. F. Brooks of McKeesport, 
and J. S. Keefer of Braddock are visiting 
the schools of Boston and vicinity. 

Miss Anna Buckbee of the California 
state normal school has a lecture on Cuba 
that is more accurate, interesting, and 
stimulating than any other Cuban address. 
That it is appreciated is evident from the 
fact that she has numerous calls to deliver 
it all through Pennsylvania, New York, 
West Virginia, and Maryland. 

MARYLAND. 

President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has finally accepted the presidency 
of the school board of Baltimore City. He 
was named as a commissioner by Mayor 
Hooper, who claims the right to make the 
appointment, and thus supersede the old 
board appointed by,the city council. The 
old board has appealed to the court to de- 
termine the point of disagreement. 

President Gilman’s annual report gives 
an interesting retrospect of the twenty-five 
vears since the university was opened. 
This retrospect shows that since 1876 there 
have been 3,142 students at the university, 
of whom 496 won the degree of bachelor 
of arts, and 394 the higher degree of doctor 
of philosophy. Not far from half the en- 
tire number of graduates have since en- 
caged in teaching, and more than 800 for- 
mer students now fill positions in the fac- 
ulties of the leading colleges of this coun- 
try, “one of the most important and grati- 
fving achievements of the Johns Hopkins 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hali’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 


all druggists. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ! ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 
= and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
enn Ceres The firm who is afraid to 
Sees let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
7 will sell you ours 
ON TRIAL 


Se NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
‘ ; and a child can run tt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FATR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Our large cataloque will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
ie. WV. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
lhieyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 


and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
VON CULIN INCUBATOR co., 
Delaware City, Del; 


30x 860, 


“HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
2t] Cambridge, Mass. 
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University,” as President Gilman writes. 
These 3,000 students have been drawn 
from every state in the union except Wy- 
oming, and from nineteen foreign coun- 
tries. Maryland sent 1,300, of whom 1,038 
bave been Baltimoreans. The otherstates 
best represented have been New York, 167; 
Pennsylvania, 154; Virginia, 133; North 
Carolina, 92; Massachusetts, 111; District 
of Columbia, 74; Illinois, 84; Ohio, 120; 
Canada, 75; Japan, 25. Last year, the 
period covered by the report, there were 
596 students enrolled, the number of 
teachers being 106. Of the students, 406 
had already graduated from 152 different 
colleges and universities. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 

Dean Hoffman of the Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary has sent a check for 
$35,000 to the University of the South, at 
Sewanee, and has given it property at 
Brideport, Ala., worth $15,000. He prom- 
ised some time ago to make the gifts in 
ease of McKinley's election. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Dartmouth College Alumni Associa- 
tion of Chicago held its annual reunion 
and dinner January 31, sixty members be- 
ing present. Rev. G. H. Gilbert, ’78, 
opened the after-dinner exercises with 
prayer, after which toasts were responded 
to by William J. Tucker, ’61, president of 
Dartmouth College; George A. Marden, 
61; President John H. Finley of Knox 
College, B. J. Wertheimer, ’76, and Wil- 
liam T. Abbott, ’90. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Judge Jonas Hutch- 
inson, 63; vice-presidents, C. R. Webster, 
82, and H. W. Thurston,’86; secretary and 
treasurer, H. H. Hilton, ’90; executive 
committee, E. C. Crawford, ’74, N. A. Mc- 
Clary, ’84, and E. A. Norris, ’94. 


IOWA. 


The Iowa Educational Directory for 
1896--97 has been published. It is full of 
interesting and important information for 
all who are in any way connected with edu- 
cational work in the state. 

State Superintendent Henry Sabin has 
published three of his addresses in neat 
pamphlet form as “Circular of Informa- 
tion, No. 1, for 1897.’ These are his “‘An- 
nual Addresses Before the State Associa- 
tion December 31, 1896,’’ ‘“‘The Doctor and 
the School,” and ‘“‘The Ornamentation and 
Improvement of School Grounds.” 

The forty-second annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Des Moines during the holidays. The at- 
tendance was the largest in its history, 
having registered some 1,200 teachers. 
Among the prominent educators present 
from out of the city were the following: — 

A. W. Stuart, Ottumwa, superintendent. 

F. J. Sessions, East Waterloo, superintendent, 

Dr. Wright, Crawford county, superintendent, 

J.T. Merrill, Cedar Rapids, superintendent, 

O. J. Laylander, Cedar Falls, superintendent. 

M. Bartlett, state normal school, 

G.I. Miller, Boone, superintendent. 

B. F. Reed, Algona, county superintendent. 

C. H. Morrill, Ft. Madison, superintendent, 

A. B. Warner, Missouri Valley, superintendent. 

Dr. W. F. King, president Cornell College. 

M. J. Coleman, LeMars, superintendent. 

Dr. H. E. Kratz, Sioux City, superintendent. 

J.J. Dothemeyer, Marion, superintendent. 

D.S. Wright, Cedar Falls, state normal. 

M. F. Arey, Cedar Falls, state normal. 

H. H. Freer, Cornell College. 

B. O. Aylesworth, Drake University. 

C. E. Shelton, Burlington, superintendent. 

Prof. J. J. McConnell, Lowa City. 

G. W. Samson, Cedar Falls, state normal, 

President H. H, Seerley, Cedar Falls. 

Miss Eva Kendall, Sioux City. 

A. Loughridge, Cedar Falls, state normal. 

J. Wernli, LeMars, county superintendent. _ 

% L. Crow, county superintendent, Harrison 
county. 

J. L. Buechele, Independence, superintendent. 

J.C. Hisey, Council Bluffs, superintendent. 

The work of the first day consisted of 
the meeting of ten or fifteen Round Tables 
and other minor organizations, and three 
meetings of the council. The annual ad- 
dress of Hon. William Wilcox, president 
of the association, was a masterly produc- 
ten, worthy of the man and of the occa- 
sion. Fo..owng this address a charming 
musical programme was given by the 
Ottumwa _ quartette. President Henry 
Sabin presided at the meetings of thecoun- 
cil. The Roun. Table leaders were as fol- 
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lows: City superintendents, O. E. Smith; 
primary teachers, Miss Kate Palmer; high 
school teachers, G. W. Bryan; grammar 
and intermediate teachers, F. L. Douglass; 
child study, Miss H. RE. Kratz; county 
teachers, J. Wernli; drawing teachers, 
Miss Harriet Blood; county superintend- 
ents, O. P. Repass; principals’ Round 
Table, Miss Ella Malone; mathematical 
Round Table, F. S. Buck; music teachers. 
Mrs. H. R. Reynolds; women’s Round 
Table, Miss Emma J. Fordyce. Each de- 
partment had an appropriate programme, 
aud a full list of interesting speakers. Spe- 
cial interest was awakened by the discus- 
sion on “College Athletics.” The subject 
was not on the programme, but the repre- 
sentatives of ten colleges were present at 
a meeting, and there was an earnest strug- 
gle between the State University and the 
lowa College over the kind of rules to be 
adopted to regulate this exercise. The 
university was victorious, and Professor 
Sims was delegated to get up rules to be 
adopted. In the school directors’ section 
J. K. Macomber, city solicitor of Des 
Moines, delivered a severe’ lecture on 
“Teaching Fads in the Schools.” By fads 
he meant Greek, Latin, modeling in clay, 
music, drawing, singing, cooking, and the 
like. He maintained that all such teach- 
ing in the public schools is a waste of the 
tax-payers’ money, and should not be 
tclerated. Thomas Nicholson of Mt. Ver- 
non delivered a very interesting address 
on “Fifty Years of Education in Iowa.” 
He was followed by a number of ten min- 
ule speeches by prominent lowa educators. 
Wednesday evening a magnificent audi- 
ence greeted Professor Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the famous colored orator. He was 
introduced by Governor Drake, who was 
the presiding officer of the evening. He 
spoke eloquently and convincingly, andthe 
address was a great treat for the teachers 
wud the citizens of the city. Professor 
Washington is principal of the Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, an_ industria] 
school which now has 1,000 students, rep- 
resenting twenty-two states. In the after- 
noon of the iast day of the meeting Hon. 
Henry Sabin delivered his annual address. 
The great auditorium was packed, and the 
eager audience was not disappointed in 
their expectations that the address would 
be well worth hearing. It stirred the 
heart of every lowan with pride. lowa 
inay well be proud of her schools, her edu- 
cation,and her educators, as this conven- 
tion has fully demonstrated. 


MICHIGAN. 

President James B. Angell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the most renowned 
of Western college presidents, is within 
two years of seventy. He is a Brown 
graduate, and was the executive head of 


the University of Vermont when he was 
called to Ann Arbor. In addition to his 
high rank as a college president, he has a 
wide reputation as an authority in inter- 
national law. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
OREGON. 

A Yale Alumni Association has been 
formed at Portland, with Robert T. Platt 
as president, Henry F. Connor as secre- 
tary, and an executive committee com- 
posed of the two men mentioned and Dr. 
J. W. Hill. 

COLORADO. 

We are informed that the statement 
made by our correspondent, published 
Janpary 7, that Superintendent John Han- 
cock of Grand Junction expects to spend 
next year in Germany, is a mistake. 

IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 

Superintendent J. J. Allison of Boise is 
creating quite an interest in the schools. 
He is working along right lines, and will 
doubtless bring the schools of the capital 
city to a high state of efficiency. This is 
his first year here. 

Superintendent Faris of Pocatello has 
brought his patrons up to a belief in their 
public schools as they are at present ad- 
ministered. He has an able corps of as- 
sistants, and all are working together. 

‘ne Albion state normal school is in a 
flourishing condition. F. A. Swanger is 
president, ably assisted by Professors 
Motter, Koonts, Riggs, and Miss Wood- 
bury. The writer passed a very profitable 
day with these wide-awake educators. 
The building is unfinished, but the present 
uccommodations are ample for the school, 
which is doing quiet but effective work. 
We frankly confess to a little surprise 
when Professor Riggs blandly told four 
members of his physiology class to see to 
it thac .u.e class is provided with twenty- 
four jack rabbits at its next meeting. ‘The 
boys accepted the trust without a murmur, 

The State Association met at Pocatello. 
The programme was excelient, and did 
credit to the management. The discus- 
sions were pointed and strictly up to date. 
There were forty-eight members enroiled. 
The northern section was represented by 
F. B. Gault, president State University, 
Superintendent J. C. Meurman of Moscow, 
State Superintendent-elect L. N. B. Ander- 
son, and George E£. Knepper of Lewiston. 
The northern delegates traveled 750 miles 
each way at the rate of five cents a mile 
going, and most of the way returning. 
The next association will be heldat Hailey. 
Following are theofficers-elect: President, 
F. W. Swanger, Albion; vice-presidents, 
Superintendent J. C. Muerman of Moscow, 
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Mary F. Galloway of Boise, and Ada Mad- 
den of Pocatello; secretary, Lottie Mc- 
Cusky of Hailey; treasurer, Clara Houck 
of Blackfoot. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The thirteenth annual session of the 
California Teachers’ Association at San 
Jose was marked by the largest enroll- 
ment ever reached by a state educational 
meeting in California. Nearly 12,000 
teachers constituted the body over which 
President James W. Linscott presided. 
The presence of Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, 
who gave two addresses before the asso- 
ciation, attracted large audiences to the 
general sessions. The opening half day 
was devoted to the president’s address and 
two papers on “Differentiation in the 
Course of Study from the San Francisco 
Teachers’ Club” by Milton E. Blanchard 
of the Lowell high school and Frank A. 
Gardner of the .Polytechniec high school. 
Tuesday morning was devoted to five 
Round ‘iavies. The first took for its 
topic history, under the leadership of Mrs. 
R. V. Winterburn of Stockton. Mrs. Cor- 
delia P. Bradfieid of Los Angeles took 
charge in art, Miss Millicent Shinn of 
Berkeley led in child study. Mathematics 
was under the chairmanship of Mellin W. 
Haskell of the State University, and school 
hygiene was directed by Dr. T. D. Wood of 
Stanford University. The whole of Tues- 
day forenoon was given todiscussion of the 
report of the state council of education on 
course of study, under the leadership of 
Professor Elmer E. Brown of Berkeley. In 
the evening Dr. Harris lectured to a 
crowded house on ‘‘Moral Education and 
School Discipline.” The Round Tables of 
Wednesday morning were: English, 
Charles M. Gayley of the State University, 
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chairman; classics, Edward B. Clapp of 
the State University, chairman, German, 
Julius Gechel of Stanford University, 
chairman; manual training, Charles H. 
Keyes of Berkeley, chairman; science, O. 
P. Jenkins of Stanford, chairman; kinder- 
garten, Miss Grace Barnard of Oakland, 
chairman. On Wednesday afternoon came 
an address which probably stands without 
a parallel in the educational history of the 
Pacific coast. For over an hour and a half 
nearly 2,000 people listened with rapt in- 
terest to Professor George H. Howison 
Mills, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of California; subject: ‘Interest 
and Character as Educational Motives.” 
Following this, Dr. Harris gave his lecture 
upon ‘The Windows of the Soul.” Thurs- 
day morning’s programme presented three 
men new to educational work on the coast. 
Judged by their utterances, they are to be 
inspiring leaders in their respective fields. 
City Superintendent Elwood P. Cubberly 
of San Diego spoke on ‘Science Work Be- 
low the High School.” Dr. John Freyer, 
professor of Uriental languages and litera- 
ture in Caifornia University spoke of Cui- 
nese education, and Professor L. F. Bolton 
of the San Jose normal school on ‘‘Modern 
Psychology in the Normal School.” Dr. 
Mara L. Pratt of Boston, who has been re- 
ceiving a royal welcome in California insti- 
tutes, was present and took part in the dis- 
cussion on child study. Professor Ear! 
Barnes of Stanford and Dr. Thomas P. 
bauey of Berkeley were heard with great 
interest. San Francisco was chosen as 
the place for the next meeting, which oc- 
curs December 28--3i, 1897. ‘Ihe election 
of officers resulted in the choice of super- 
intendent L. J Chipman of Santa Clara 
county, president; W. H. Langdon of 
Santa Clara, first vice-president; James A. 
Barr of San Joaquin, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Allie Felker of Santa Clara, 
secretary; Franklin Bartlett of Santa 
Clara, assistant secretary; Miss Bessie 
Haslam of Santa Cruz, treasurer; James 
W. McClymonds of Alameda, railroad sec- 
retary. The president-elect is, with the 
exception of Superintendent Thurmond of 
Santa Barbara, the oldest county superin- 
tendent in the state. 

The state council of education held two 
profitable meetings. Hon. Samuel T. 
Black, state superintendent, was re-elected 
president, and Superintendent James W. 
McClymonds of Oakland, secretary. The 
three vacancies in the council were filled 
by the election of Superintendent James A. 
t'oshay of Los Angeles and Principal T. L. 
Heaton of Eureka, and the re-election of 
Charles H. Keyes of Berkeley. 

The State University banquet at Hotel 
Vendome was a success in every sense of 
the word. President Jardon and Profes- 
sor Earl Barnes of Stanford University 
were honored guests. President Davis 
(Oakland) of the Alumnia Association and 
Regent Rogers of San Francisco were 
present. In the course of President Kel- 
lcgg’s address, he called attention to the 
fact that there are now but four universi- 
ties in America having as large a student 
body as Berkeley. An appeal will be 
made to the present legislature to increase 
the standing university tax from one cent 
to one cent and a half. The Los Angeles 
normal school at Los Angeles was repre- 
sented by Principal Edward T. Pierce 
Chico normal by Principal Robert F. Pen- 
so Professors Washington, Wilson, and 
seymour. Throop Institute sent Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, Sloyd director: Pomona 
College, President Baldwin, who has just 
succeeded in raising $100,000 of endow- 
ment for his school; University of the 
Pacific, President McClish. The week pre- 
ceding the meeting of the association will 
be long remembered by scholarly people 
about San Francisco bay through the mas- 
terly addresses of United States Commis- 
sioner Harris, who spoke twice before the 
Philosophic Union, once each to the Berke- 
ly Club, the Ministers’ Union, and the New 
England Association. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for February has 
one of Abbey’s drawings, entitled “Rowena 
and Rebecca—Scenes from the Great 


Novels.” The second paper, on “A Great 
Hotel,” by Jesse Lynch Williams, shows 
the intricate organization, the many 
checks and balances and economies, the 
advertising and executive ability, that go 
to tue making of the peculiarly American 
development—the great hotel. The sec- 
and installment of Richard Harding Davis’ 
‘Soldiers of Fortune” introduces interest- 
ing characters. The picture of life in a 
smali South American capital is graphic 
and amusing. There is more vigor and 
action in this tale than in any previous 
story »y Mr. Davis. It is full of dramatic 
surprises. There are three very good 
short stories: ““The Messenger,” by Robert 
W. Chambers; ‘“‘Pial Azon,” a Canadian 
tale, by C. Grant La Farge; and “A 
Woman,” by W. H. Shelton. In the es- 
say, “The Last Plantagenet,’’ Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge finds a congenial 
theme for his analytic faculty in a study 
of the real character of Richard III. as 
compared wth Shakespeare’s interpreta- 
tion of it, Senator Lodge believes that if 
Richard had been “a little more thorough 
and a little more cruel,” he would have 
died “a good old man.” Among the other 
entertaining and instructive articles are: 
“London: As Seen by C. D. Gibson,” I.— 
London Streets, written and illustrated 
by Mr. Gibson (the first of six illustrated 
papers); Segantini,” by Al- 
fredo Melani, illustrated by seven repro- 
ductions from the artist’s paintings; 
“The City Magistrates’ Courts,” by Robert 
C. Cornell, magistrate, New York City, 
with sketches made in the New York police 
courts by Kenneth Frazier. The Field of 
Art contains illustrated accounts of the 
Mozart monument in Vienna, the old 
Cheshire cheese inn of London,e‘c. Other 
departments and poems complete the is- 
sue. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


—The February number of the Forum 
has an article on “The Futureof the Demo- 
cratic Organization,” by Senator David B. 


Hill of New York. “The Present and 
Future of Cuba” is the title of an article 
that appears from the pen of Fidel D. 
Pierra. It is an able and impartial ac- 
count of the progress and present condi- 
tion of the Cuban revolution. The Hon. 
William Woodville Rockhill has con- 
tributed a timely article reviewing the 
steps that have been taken toward reform- 
ing our consular system. ‘The Results of 
Cardinal Satolli’s Mission” is the title of 
a paper by Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn. 
Miss Alice Zimmern has an article describ- 
ing the aims and objects of. the leading 
ladies’ clubs of London, Frederic Harri- 
son, the eminent English critic, reviews 
the new memoirs, ‘Autobiographies and 
Letters,” of Gibbon, the historian. Dr. 
Rice’s third article in his series on the 
“Problem of Elementary Education” ap- 
pears. In this article he directs attention 
to three fundamental points in the time 
element in teaching: The limits of inci- 
dental instruction; the influence of 
fatigue; and the question of mental 
maturity. Other articles are: ‘Speedy 
Financial and Currency Reform Impera- 
tive,” by Hon. Charles N. Fowler; “The 
Cure for a Vicious Monetary System,” by 
Senator W. A. Peffer; ‘“‘Poe’s Opinion of 
‘The Raven,’”’ by Joel Benton; and ‘‘The 
Criminal in the Open,” by Josiah Flynt. 
$3.00 a year. New York: The Forum, 111 
Fifth avenue. 


—The Century for February contains 
three serials, viz., the conclusion of 
Marion Crawford’s noveletts, ‘“‘A Rose of 


Yesterday”; the fourth part of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne,” and the con- 
tinuation of General Horace Porter’s rec- 
ollections of Grant in the field. The short 
stories are ‘A Man and Some Others,” a 
tale of the Western plains, by Stephen 
Crane, and “Miss Selina’s Settlement,” a 
story of New York society, by Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison. There is a touching narra- 
tive by W. J. Stillman of the life and death 
of two pet squirrels, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer contributes an _ illustrated 
paper on “Places in New York,” the topics 
of which range from the slums to the 
opera. ‘“iue Battle of Copenhagen,” by 
Captain A. T. Mahan, is the third of this 
distinguished writer’s studies of Nelson’s 
victories. Another illustrated article hav- 
ing a curious interest is a study of the 
Serbian Swamp, Vendland, by Charles de 
Kay. The paper is illustrated by Louis 
Loeb. ‘In the Desert with the Bedouin” 
is the title of a paper by R. Talbot Kelly, 
who supplies his own illustrations. A 
sketch of Samuel Lover, under the title of 


“The Author of ‘Kory O’More,’” is con- 
tributed by his daughter, Mrs. Fanny 
Schmid, mother of Victor Herbert, the 
musician. Julian Hawthorne contributes 
a second short paper on Jamaica, entitled 
“A Tropic Climb,” giving graphic descrip- 
tions of the island, and with illustrations 
by Gilbert Gaul. A symposium in the di- 
rection of a comparative study of the late 
war is supplied by Generals S. D. Lee, 
Joseph Wheeler, E. P. Alexander, E. M. 
Law, D. C. Buell, 0. O. Howard, and Jacob 
D. Cox in consideration of the topic, “Why 
the Confederacy Failed.” The poetry of 
the number is contributed by William H. 
Thompson, Charles Crandall, Alice Wil- 
liams Brotherton, C. G. D. Roberts, Grace 
Duffield Goodwin, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and others. Price, $4.00 a year; 
35 cents a number. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

—The January number of the Annals of 
the American Academy maintains the usu- 
ally high standard of this journal. In ad- 


dition to the customary departments, it 
contains articles by Professors Edmund J. 
James of the University of Chicago, on 
“The First Apportionment of Federal Rep- 
resentatives in the United States,” W. G. 
L. Taylor of the University of Nebraska, 
on “Values, Positiveand Relative,” Roland 
P. Falkner on “Crime and the Census,” 
and Emory R. Johnson on ‘“‘Current Trans- 
portation Topics.”’ Price, $1.00. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New England Magazine for February; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 5 Park square. 

Notes and Queries for February; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Manchester, N. H.: S.C. & L. M. Gould. 

The Century Magazine tor February; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: The enc | Company. 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly tor Febru- 
ary; terms, $5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The Chautauquan for February; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The Forum for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Strand Musical Magazine for February; 
terms, $2.00ayear. New York: International News 
Co. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for February; terms 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 


A New ENCYCLOPEDIA AT 
Axsout Your Own Price. 


Every one who has had occasion to consult 
the cumbersome old encyclopedias for some 
needed information will be glad to know of 
the appearance of a new general reference 
work built along lines that any child who can 
read may successfully consult. 

Such a work is The New Standard American 


Encyclopedia in eight large quarto volumes, 
and which embraces the substance of all the 
other encyclopedias, besides a very large 
amount of new up-to-date matter. It intro- 
duces a vast number of new words, names, 
facts, ideas, inventions, methods and develop- 
ments. It treats. in all, over 60,000 topics, 
which is from 6,000 to 10,000 more than any 
other work. The publishers of the ** Standard 
American” have also lavishly embellished the 
new work. There are over 3,500 illustrations, 
which cover every conceivable subject. It 
also contains over 300 colored maps, charts, 
and diagrams, and constitutes a complete atlas 
of the world, such as no other encyclopedia 
has undertaken to present. Another feature 
in which the new work stands absolutely alone 
is in its very full appendixes, which embrace 
over 100 subdivisions, including a Biographical 
Dictionary, a Dictionary of Technical Terms, 
a Gazetteer of the United States, Presidential 
Elections in the United States, Religious 
Summaries, State and Territorial Election 
Statistics, Statistics of the population of the 
world, and a veritable mine of information on 
thousands of subjects of universal interest and 
importance. 

But it is in its treatment of recent subjects 
that the Standard American will be found of 
paramount value. All other encyclopedias 
are from five to ten years old, and are silent 
regarding hundreds of topics that every refer- 
ence work should contain. Such, for instance, 
as ‘*The X-Ray,” ‘*Argon,” Horseless 
Carriages,”’ ‘‘ The Atlanta Exposition,” *‘ Color 
Photography,” etc., ete. It also gives biogra- 
phies of hundreds of people who have lately 
become famous, such as Prof. Roentgen, dis- 
coverer of the ‘*‘ X-Ray,” Ian Maclaren, Dr. 
Nansen, the explorer, Kudyard Kipling, ete., 
etc. On account of its lateness in all these 
matters, as well as its accuracy, it has become 
the standard in Schools, Colleges, Courts, 
Public Libraries, and wherever important 
questions come up for discussion. It would 
therefore seem that no professional man, 
teacher or pupil, can well afford to be without 
this most useful, practical and latest of all 
encyclopedias. 

Detailed particulars regarding the work and 
how to secure it at practically your own price, 
may be found in an advertisement in the Jour- 


nal of February 4, page 81. 


PRIZES FOR SCHOOL WORK ON 
WEATHER AND CLIMATE. 


On the dissolution of the New England 
Meteorological Society in 1896, a sum of 
about $100 was left in the hands of the 
undersigned committee, to be used “for 
some meteorological purpose.” In order 
to carry out the wishes of the society, the 
committee offers three annual prizes of 
twelve, ten, and eight dollars, for the best 
work on weather and climate in any New 
England public school below the high 
school, according to conditions stated be- 
low. The prizes will be awarded to the 
school, not to the scholars. It is hoped 
that the fund will be enlarged by sub- 
scription, so that the prizes may be con- 
tinued for a number of years. 

The prizes will be awarded by judges, 
to be selected at a later date. Each com- 
peting school may submit the work of 
three pupils, selected by the teacher from 
the work of a single class. 

All papers and record books sent are to 
ve wholly the work of .uwe pupils whose 
names they bear; all records are to be the 
result of the pupils’ own observation; the 
papers received will be taken to repre- 
sent the best products of work done by an 
entire class,—that is, all members of the 
class are to do work similar to that of the 
three pupils whose papers are forwarded 
to the committee. 

With the work of each pupil a paper 
should be sent stating the (1) name of 
pupil; (z) age, in years and months; (3) 
name of school and grade or cla3s (count- 
ing first year in school as first grade, sec- 
ond year, second grade, etc.); (4) name 
of teacher; (5) town or city, and state. 

The committee does not desire to limit 
the work closely or to require uniformity. 
The work may be done as special study in 
weather and climate, or it may be part of 
a course in nature study or in geography. 
But the committee suggests the following 
topics as appropriate: — 

(1) Observation and record of simple 
weather elements. 

(2) Preparation of weather maps based 
on data supplied by the teacher. 

(3) The use of weather maps and oi 
local observations in simple weather 
predictions. 

(4) Special observation and study of the 
elements that control the climate of New 
England. 

The judges will make due allowance for 
the age of pupils and their school grade, 
and will award the prizes on the basis 
of quality of work in whatever subject the 
teacher may choose, bearing directly on 
weather and climate. Work covering 
only the second half of the school year, 
1896—’97, will be accepted in the first com- 
petition. 

The papers submitted should bereceived 
in Cambridge by July 10, 1897. Address 
Professor W. M. Davis, Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


THE GREAT ZOO. 

The blue-faced gorilla, whose popularity 
as a leading feature of the Zoo has recently 
been displaced by the chimpanzee, who 
has sorrowfully departed this life, is now 
an object of special interest in the same 
“Crystal Palace,” where were admired the 
antics of the deceased. Another chim- 
panzee is on the way to the Zoo. 

Those baby lions that have been dined 
and wined at a big banquet where Gov- 
ernor Wolcott discovered them in a pie, 
have been petted by the most select so- 
ciety, and appeared in theatrical perform- 
anees, are taking their honors most un- 
concernedly on their round platform, 
where visitors may pet them, are cuter 
than ever. The Russian baby wolves are 
growing more attractive every day, and 
the one which was singled out and chris- 
““Massachuetts” by the governor is a spe- 
cial object of interest. It wears a crimson 
ribbon about its black neck, where the 
governor tied it. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin square, Boston, Mass., is 
undoubtedly the best equipped school of 
music in the world. Its pupils are always 
in demand as teachers on account of their 
superior musical knowledge and their 
practical readiness in applying it. In ad- 
dition, the conservatory offers the best in- 
struction in oratory and modern lan- 
guages. The charge is extremely small 
when its advantages, as compared with 
those offered by similar schools, are con- 
— Prospectus sent free upon appli- 
cation. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 


subacri 
NEW LAND PUBLISHING 9 
Somerset 8t., Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the East....... 
The Story of the Chosen People................. 
Handbook of Greek and Roman History. . 
Blackboard 
The English Constitution. 

Hygiene for Beginners. . 
Story of 
Moliere’s Les Femmes 
Pennsyivania: Colony and Commonwealth........... 
With the Trade Winds 
Outlines of Electricity and Magnetism............... 
The Sources of Spenser’s Classical Mythology........ 
Easy Latin for Sight Reading. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte...... 
Skyward and Back ....... secs 
Signers of the Mayflower Compact (Part I.).......... 


a peach, writes a principal this morning, referring to an assistant we sent him a few weeks 


Author. Publ Price 
Anderson. D. Avena Co..N.Y sad SH E iS ago. The appositive is his, not ours, and we quote it to give force to the particulars he 
Guerber. American Book Company N.Y. 60 adds: ‘ In the first place, she has a brisk and cheerful politeness that pleases. All my teachers say good- 
Castagnier. “ “ ee ce ‘59 | Morning to me and to each other and to Sa partie. but most of them do it ina formal way. as they would 
Swannell. The Macmillan Co., N. ¥ “10 | 2DSwer present if the roll was called. But Miss —— calls out good morning so a and cheerily 
Macy. “ ee ae 2.00 that you feel she is really giad to see you, and so makes the day start out a little pleasanter for ig ey 
Reynolds. s “ o “70 Then 1m all her work she still has the energy, | might ambition. Her cheeks are pam », her step is 
Capper. ‘ os ae 175 almost say the exuberance, of youth and health and brisk, her voice is prompt and distinct; her writ- 
Fortier (Ed.} D. C. Heath & Co.. Boston 30 ing on the blackboard is rapid, but careful, and neatly arranged: there is somehow in all she does a little 
Fisher. Henry T. Coates & Co..N.¥ 150 artistic effect of completeness that spurs us all, teachers and scholars alike, to better work. Her pupils 
Morris. G.P Putnam’s Sons N Y 6 1.25 hoses adore her, for she enters into all their troubles, listens till the whole story is told, and then shows 
Scott & Denney Aliva & Bke06. Seaton. 1.00 | BOW easy It is to make things right. In short, she is really an energizing and uplifting influence through- 
Porkine Heary Holt@ Co NY 119 | the whole school, and I cannot be too grateful to you for sending her.” This PEA H 
Sawtelle Silver, Burdett & Co Boston. 90 isn’t a young man, either, and is not in love with her. But these are his ideas of a C 

pemnchan {Ed.]Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.40 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.............+5+ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sloane. Century Co., N. Y. 8.00 
a A. Lovell & Co., N. Y. 10 ’ | E S C ATION 101 Auditorium Building, 
Robinson. School Education Co., Mine. — TEACHERS co PER CHICAGO, ILL. 

ope. ‘rederick A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.75 
Haxtun. Mail & Express, N. Y. .25 Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The J. D. Johnston Co., 69-75 Mill street, 
Newport, R. I., make the ‘“ Lightning Absorb- 
ent Blotting Paper.” In our judgment it is 
the very best blotting material ever made. It 
has received the highest awards at all of the 
world’s fairs since 1855, at Paris. Send 25 
cents and get 36 pads, or 10 cents and get 16 


pads. Address the J. D. Johnston Co., P. O. 
box 161, Newport, R.I. See advt. in March 
number of American Primary Teacher. 


The weekly issue of the Living Age, bear- 
ing date February 13, is the monthly sup- 
plement number, and contains ninety-six 
pages. Among its most striking features 
are ‘‘All Souls’ Eve in Lower Brittany,” a 
delightful sketch. The first part of ‘‘The 
sand of Suspense,’”’ Mrs. Oliphant’s latest 
story of the seen and unseen, is included; 
a passage from Mrs. Steel’s stirring story 
of the great mutiny, “On the Face of the 
Waters”; Herbert Spencer on ‘‘The Falla- 
cies of Socialism’’; a discussion of ‘‘Politi- 
cal Ideals and Realties in Spain,’ by 
Emilio Castelar; and a paper by W. Hol- 
man Hunt on ‘Religion and Art.” 

The ‘Monthly Supplement,” giving 
Readings from American Magazines, 
Readings from New Books, and a List of 
the Books of the Month, adds a valuable 
feature to the Living Age, and doubles the 
value of the magazine, which, before these 
additions were made, was well worth the 
subscription price of $6.00 a year. The 
Living Age Company, Boston. 

The Prang Educational Company, 646 
Washington street, Boston, have given 
their friends and art lovers generally a 
rare treat by placing on exhibition the 
original poster sketches by Louis Rhead, 
who has prepared this collection in re- 
sponse to a special invitation from Paris to 
show his work at the Salon des Cent dur- 
ing the month of May, 1897. 

Last May an exhibition of Mr. Rhead’s 
work was made by invitation in London. 
The greater part of last year’s sketches 
had already been reproduced in America, 
and most of the others were sold during 
the London exhibition. Mr. Rhead pre- 
ferred not to take the few remaining de- 
signs to Paris, but rather to prepare a new 
set expressly for the Salon. His first in- 
tention was to take them direct to Paris; 
but, through the kindness of Louis Prang, 
an opportunity was first given for them to 
he seen in Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nosopy Knows. 
Man vieweth the stars and with wonder unspeak- 


you should write to the 


For Western Postttous Wesiern Agency, 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


able 

He dwells on the cause, which he knows is un- 
seekable; 

He wonders who made all the planets so beauti- 
ful, 

But no one has ever unscrewed the unscruta- 


a Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREICN 0«uperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


ble. 


A Worp or Two 
to sufferers from catarrh will not be amiss if a 
cure can be offered. Ely’s Cream Balm has 
become a favorite in all sections of the United 
States. Your cold in the head will be quickly 
relieved by it, and the severest attack of catarrh 
will yield to, and be perfectly cured by, a thor- 
ough treatment. Catarrh is not a blood disease, 
but an inflammation of the passages of the nose 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT .O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


and the throat, due to climatic changes. Oe AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1897, the Boston Office of the BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


Mrs. De Fashion (to her new Chinese cook) 
—‘ John, why do the Chinese bind the feet of 


AGENCIES —C. A. Scorr & Co., Proprietors — witli be located at 
Send for Agency Manual. One fee registers in both offices. Our oh Beacon yl 


Chicago Office is located at 169 Wabash Ave.— Henry S. Bullen, Man’g’r. 


their women ?” 
John —‘*‘ So they not trottee ’round kitchen 
and botheree cook.” —Life. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 


DUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


We are having more cails for first-class teachers 

Grade f eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 
help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 

We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


Teacher — What is a synonym? 

Bright boy — It’s a word you use in place of 
another one when you don’t know how to spell 
the other one.—Exchange. - 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ee SS Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Aibany, N.Y. 


ov is punimeal Teachers’ Agency 


weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Enc- 
LAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sta.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Helps for the Celebration of 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


EXERCISES for WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY. Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 
cents. Among the exercises contained in the book 
are the following: The Continental Congress, Our 
Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters of the Reg- 
iment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washing- 
ton’s Life, etc., etc. 


EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 20 cents. 
All of these exercises are appropriate for the cele- 
‘ration of Washington’s Birthday. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY STENCILS. 


Sold only in sets: 25cents. Portrait of, Washing- 


ton, Washirgton on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, | Flag and Liberty Bell ............++000+e0+: 


Washington’s Monument. 


Ss e i | Off We will send to any 
p Cla CT. Birthday ” (25 cts.), ‘* Exercises on the American Flag ” (20 cts.), and 
— one set Washington’s Birthday Stencils (2§ cts.)—all for 50 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset : : : : 


Washington and his Hatchet.......-.----- 
Washington as Surveyor 

| Washington as Commander-in-Chief..... »”™ 
| Surrender of Cornwallis... 10 * 


Washington’s Tomb 10 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 


Kittredge Building. Colo. 


ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all ee ae 


United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. 


cient service. Circulars free. Address _o 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Win sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers | 
Western Office, 


3 Sumerset Street, Boston. 
YM. F. RVIS, 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


TEACHERS 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 


NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS. members, We must have more members. Several plans: Two plans give free registrafion; one plan GUAR: 
Ten cents, silver or stamps (the regular price 18 20 ¢ ts.), 


Size: 5-cent Stencils, 18x 24 inches; 
10-cent 24x36 


ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. er 
pays tor a 100-page book, explaining the different plans, and containing a compltete § 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers tor recommending teachers. 


$500 Prize Story, a true 
Address 


A Series of Specially Attractive Pictures, illus-| Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


trating the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instructions from 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | KACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign 7. ee 
a Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. f 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 


Washington as 5 Kellogeg’s Bureau. Ketablistod 1880, 


The Family at Mt. Vernon ...........--++: 10 
Washington’s Monument 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for...60 


address, postpaid, “ Exercises for Washington’s 


ENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
150 FirTH AV ( 


The New York Educational Bureau w EW YORK CI 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them. age 
Te Teachers’ Exchange 


Positions fifed in thirty States. 
OF BOSTON 


Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
J 8 ior Teachers for Employers. 
H. KELLOGG, WH ITE, Proprietor Mans er, 


Send full particulars to 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. Telephone, * Boston 3463.” 352 Washington 


American Teachers’ Bureau PyrInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted, } Gots year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


>: °: Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 
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| BOTANY 3 


Elements of Botany. By Joseru Y. Bercen, A.M., In- 
structor in Biology in the English High School, Boston, 12mo. 
Cloth. 332 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, $1.10. 


Elements of Plant Anatomy. By Emiry L. Grecory, 
Professor of Botany in Barnard College. 8vo. Cloth, 148 pages. 
Illustrated. For introduction, $1.25. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany, For the use of teach- SY 
ers, or mothers studying with their children. By Jane H.Ne&weELL. fy 


Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. Sq. 12mo. Cloth. 150 pages. (¥ 
Illustrated. For introduction, 50 cents. ee 


Part II.: Flower and Fruit. Sq. 12mo, Cloth. 393 pages. ae 
Illustrated. For introduction, 80 cents. ae 


A Reader in Botany, Selected and adapted from well- 
known authors. By JANE H. NEWELL. 
Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. 12mo. Cloth. 199 pages. For 
introduction, 60 cents. 


Part Il.: Flower and Fruit. 12mo. Cloth. 179 pages. For 
introduction, 60 cents. 


Little Flower=-People. By Gerrrupr E. Hate. Square 
12mo. Cloth. 85 pages. ILllustrated. For introduction, 40 cents. 


Glimpses at the Plant World. By Fanny D. Bercen. 
r2mo. Cloth. 156 pages. Fully illustrated. For introduction, 
50 cents. 


Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany. 
For High Schools and Elementary College Courses. By DouGLas 
CAMPBELL, Professor of Botany in the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth. 253 pages. For introduction, $1.12. 


- 


Descriptive Circulars Sent Free on Application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


ILVE R, BURDE TT & G OM PA N Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110-112 Boylston St, 31K, 17th St, 


PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave, 1028 Arch St. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


or High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. ays *xplai i 4 yi ates ¢ 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned 

A “ parallel course ”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the yrin- 
ciples involved, These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute and 1 ; 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 


, RH, THurston, A. M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr 
Rouillion 8 book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matt Te 1 its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimension “Y a o> | 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, ¢ it) +" bets 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” ane ae 


Price, 1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR W HOLE CLASSES, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St ;>wWw 
Wabash St. 646 W St. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CIE ITCAGO offers 

Ores il BiICR- | instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 

, Courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics 

Languages, History, Sociolo y, ete. 

Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be 
courses when completed by examination at the University, and thus the time 
degree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. 


cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), 


given for 
of residence required fora 
y Special circulars will be sent on appli- 
The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


ocean bottoms, modeled on 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jer f 

Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. a See 
Lantern Slides, Charts, 


Washington School Collections 
"inerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


page Authentic Illustrations. A Pioneer Book: Covers an Unbeat- 
en Track. A valuble Reader for all Middle Grades. Full of Ac. 
curate Information of Colonial Days. Mailing price, 75 cents. 

MORSE SPELLER. By SamvueELT. DuTTOoN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. The correlation of spelling with aj] 
other subjects. Mailing price,complete, 30 cents, Part I, 15 cents, 
Part II, 20 cents. 

EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Presvoy 
Situ, State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. The work of 4 
Practical Instructor. Original in Arrangement. Simple in 
Method. A Book for Solid Foundation Work. Mailing price, 50 cts, 

THOMPSON’S FAIRY TALE AND FABLE. A Pioneer Book of High Art in Primary 
Reading. Illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists: Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, * «i: Marcke, 
Troyon, and others. Mailing price, 42 cents. 

NATURE'S BYWAYS. By NELLIEWALTON Forp. Natural Science for Primary Pupils, Beautifully 
illustrated with Reproductions from Great Artists; Literature, a Juvenile Poem. Mapling price, 40 cts, 

PHONETIC READER. By CuarLes W. DEANE, Ph.D. Easy and Rapid Method for Teaching 
Reading. High Art Illustrations. Choice Literature. By progressive educators pronounced the best 
method. Mailing price, 40 cents. 

A NATURE CALENDAR. By Tuomas E. Tuomrson. Indispensable Memorandum Book for 
Students of Botany and Nature. English and Scientific Names of Flowers, Trees, Birds, etc., with 
space for data covering four years. Mailing price, 35 cents. Order now for spring work. 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best in use. Price one-third that of other 


maps; utility greater. In blocks of 50 Outline maps, two sizes. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


NEW CENTURY BUSY WORK. [Patented October 20, 1896,] What the Primary Teach- 


ers have been looking for. Entirely new. 17 distinct different sets,in boxes. High Art Illustrations. 
Mailing prices: 15 cents, 20 cents, 25 cents. 
(Epoch higher grade books in preparation.) 


THE MORSE COMPANY, 


MAIN OFFICE, 


96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A History of Want a 


Government 
Ancient Peoples ~~ Position ? 


WILLIS BOUGHTON, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature in Ohio University. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


Chicago Office, Fisher Building. 
Boston Office, 36 Bromfield Street. 


You are entitled to a position 
in Uncle Sam’s service. (Over 
six thousand (6,000) appoint- 
ments will be made under the 
Civil Service this year. HIGH 
GRADE INSURES AN EARLY 
APPOINTMENT. Examina- 


A volume planned to trace in outline the re- 
lations to each other of the great races of man- 
State for the Railway Mail, In 
ternal Revenue, Customs, Pos- 
tal, and Departmental services, 
We prepare applicants by mail 
for these examinations. 

“Pointers” FREE if you 
mention this Journal, 

TEACHERS! Write at once 
for our special offer. 


kind, and to present the chief events in the 
history of each of the earlier nations down to 
the time when, in the progress cf the world’s 
events, its existence as a separate political com 
munity was terminated. 8vo, Containing 561 
pages, together with 110 Illustrations, and 6 
Maps. Price, $2.50. 

Special rates to Teachers on COL ee INSTITUTE, 


copies for examination. 


Publishers. 
Quarterly Notes on New illustrated Pro-}| ~~ 
spectuses of Nations”’ and Heroes”’ Series, and 
e copy of Little pot C. A. KOEHLER & CO. FORKIGN BOOKS 


application. 149A Tremont St., 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Im vortations Bebseriptions to 


periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 


« >) iN 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
WY, y Oy (WO) write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 


N. E. DEpT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


© or any girl \Cortina Method { 


( Tn the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
\ } cr or official anywhere, can secure of \| Y) Spa nish, 
== us promptly, second-hand or new, at a 
seduced prices, and singly or by the , ench 
\ } dozen, postage or expressage free, Ein glish e 
@) School Books /\ |In 20 Lessons. Cloth, each, $1.50. 
d French, specimen copies of Books I. and IL., 30°. 


Evercises corrected and information given by mai! 
Trand new, and complete alphabetical Enclose stamp. 

catalogue /ree, if you this ad. Other Books. Send Se. for CORTINA LIBRARY 

)) CORTINA ACAD, OF LANGUAGES, 44 W, 34th St., 


of all Publishers ) 


Hinds & Noble, 
+ Cooper Institute New York City \G 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 


AN EN -N NY NY NA 
FAMILY HOTELS...... 


BROADWAY | { UNITED 
CENTRAL | STATES 


Moderate Prices. 
New York. Send for Circulars. Boston. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(SCHOOL RECOGNIZED BY STATE BOARD.) 


Spring and Summer Session of 1897 begins March 2, and continues six months. Announcement C0" 
taining requirements for admission, and obtaining degree, sent upon application. 


eow 17th St., N. W., Washington D. «. 


Minerals, | 


Stuffed Animals 


8t] Address JENNER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 385-397 Washington Boul., Chicago, !!! 
and Skins, 
Mounted 


Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 


Send for Circular. 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. Invertebrates. 


tions will soon be held in every - 


| ; ~ | e 
HISTORICAL READER: The Story of the Indians of 
sneland. By ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, With sixteen 
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